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ASSISI 1956 
AND HOLY WEEK 1957 


OT quite half a year 
has passed since the great pastoral-liturgical Congress of Assisi in 
September 1956 was brought to a close with a solemn papal audi- 
ence and an address by Pius XII. The participants, nearly fifteen 
hundred in number, have long since returned to their homes, richly 
laden with precious memories and inspirations which, let us hope, 
will in due time bear fruit. 

Up to the present (beginning of February, 1957) the complete 
text of all the conferences has appeared only in the well-known 
and distinguished French liturgical periodical La Maison-Dieu 
(double issue, Nos. 47-48). The official “Acts” are yet to be 
published. 

By now “Assisi” is sufficiently remote and enough has been 
written about it to permit a calm, balanced and well-founded judg- 
ment. The alert observer will have been struck by the fact that 
reactions ran the gamut from enthusiastic approval to outright 
rejection. This is not the place nor can it be the purpose of this 
brief essay to give specific examples. However, the assertions that 
Assisi was the “event of the century” or, at the opposite extreme, 
that it was a “veritable catastrophe,” are both exaggerations. As so 
often the case, the truth lies somewhere in between. 


HOW “OFFICIAL” WAS ASSISI? 

First of all, it is necessary to understand clearly the character of the 
Congress. Some of the press reports were not always sufficiently 
accurate in this respect. 

The great Congress in Assisi was not “official” in the strict sense 
of the word; above all, it was not officially convoked by the “Holy 
See,” by the “Vatican” or by the “Congregation of Rites.” The 
organizers and those who carried it through were the four “centers” 
of liturgical effort in Germany, France, Italy and Switzerland (Trier, 
Liturgisches Institut ; Paris, Centre de Pastorale liturgique ; Genoa, 
Azione liturgica per I’Italia; Lugano, Centro di liturgia pastorale). 
In so far as these “centers” and “institutes” have the approval of the 
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respective hierarchies or function directly as their organs in matters 
concerning the liturgical apostolate, they enjoy a corresponding 
ecclesiastical official character. 

The four centers mentioned had united to arrange a common 
congress. Occasion for it was the celebration of the Holy Father’s 
eightieth birthday in 1956. Because Pope Pius XII had taken such 
uniquely important steps with regard to the liturgy and its pastoral 
utilization, they chose this means of offering him the homage of all 
interested groups throughout the Catholic world. Hence, an “inter- 
national” congress; and hence also a “pastoral-liturgical” congress, 
the first of its kind on an inter-continental scale. 

That Assisi was selected as meeting place may be explained, in 
part at least, by the unrivalled charm and attractiveness of this city; 
for that the Congress had to meet in Italy, and that an effort would 
be made to secure a papal discourse at its close, was clear. The Basil- 
ica of St. Francis in Assisi offered an extremely impressive setting 
for the great liturgical functions; and the Citadella cristiana, the 
home of the secular institute “Pro Civitate Dei,” provided excellent 
modern accommodations for meetings, including a large new audi- 
torium. Furthermore, Assisi with its religious and artistic treasures 
and its idyllic Umbrian landscape was conducive to the necessary 
atmosphere of recollection in a way that the eternally busy Rome, 
for example, could never have equalled. 

It was desired therefore, as already stated, to render grateful hom- 
age to the Holy Father for all he has done for the liturgy during his 
long pontificate. The agency, however, through which the liturgy is 
primarily and officially regulated, is the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites ; it too is most immediately interested in all that concerns the 
liturgical renewal. Hence it was to be expected that this special role 
and competence of the Congregation of Rites find expression in this 
great world Congress. In a manner deserving of all credit the organ- 
izers began at once to enlist the highest dignitaries of the Church for 
the outward and visible direction of the Congress; and the Prefect 
of the Congregation of Rites, His Eminence Cardinal Cicognani, 
accepted the presidency. 

Furthermore, in the persons of the vice presidents, all likewise 
cardinals, the universality of the Church, or more specifically, of the 
Roman liturgy, was to find expression. It will suffice to enumerate 
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the names of these five vice presidents : Cardinals Gerlier (Lyons) for 
the French-speaking countries ; Frings (Cologne) for German-speak- 
ing areas ; Lercaro (Bologna) for Italy; De Arriba (Tarragona) for 
the Spanish peoples of Europe and Latin-America; and Mooney 
(Detroit) for the U.S., England, Ireland and other English-speaking 
lands. Cardinals Cicognani, Frings, De Arriba, and Mooney are, 
furthermore, members of the Congregation of Rites. 
Unfortunately, reasons of health prevented the personal presence 
of Cardinal Mooney. But the five Cardinals who attended and who 
presided over the Congress in their red robes gave the meeting that 
impressive character of Catholic universality and authority which 
caused some to exaggerate its “official” nature. And to heighten that 
impression, about eighty bishops and abbots from all five continents 
surrounded the presidium of cardinals, and the main body of partici- 
pants consisted of a large and distinguished number of secular and 
religious clergy as well as laymen from every part of the world. 


ITS “PASTORAL”-LITURGICAL PURPOSE 


It is not my aim to give even a brief account of the Congress itself 
or a resumé of the individual conferences ; there have been sufficient 
reports about all this, and the talks can be read in their entirety in 
the various translations that will soon be available. My intention, 
rather, is to clarify the true character of the Congress. 

So far as the content of the conferences is concerned, it need 
merely be stated that they all maintained a high level, as was to be 
expected from such select speakers. Taken as a whole, they presented 
an unusually impressive picture of the “liturgical work” of Pope 
Pius XII. 

The three great encyclicals, Mystici corporis, Mediator Dei (the 
Magna Charta of the liturgy and of the liturgical apostolate, which 
has still been very inadequately put into practice), and Musicae 
sacrae disciplina; the apostolic constitutions Sacramentum ordinis 
and Christus Dominus, concerning the matter and form of the sacra- 
ment of holy orders, and the eucharistic fast ; the trenchant general 
decrees of the Congregation of Rites, Cum nostra hac aetate, con- 
cerning the simplification of the rubrics, and especially Maxima 
redemptionis nostrae mysteria with the appended instruction Cum 
propositum, concerning the new order of Holy Week; as also the 
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two no less decisive facts of the new Psalter and the approbation in 
principle of bi-lingual Rituals — these provided the basic topics. 

In addition, there were discussions about the general pastoral 
character of the liturgy itself, about preaching, about the relations 
between the liturgy and mission work, liturgy and art, and about the 
characteristics of the Oriental liturgies as compared to our Western 
rites. All this, concentrated in nineteen conferences together with an 
opening and closing address, furnished a veritable encyclopedia of 
the present condition of the Roman liturgy which has been attained 
through Pius XII, in continuation of what had been begun by Pius X 
some fifty years ago. 

And this comprehensive survey of all that can be designated as the 
opus liturgicum of the Holy: Father, showed with unmistakable 
clarity that the approach of the entire work of liturgical renewal, 
reanimation, and development was from a pastoral point of view — a 
fact of the highest significance. Rightly, therefore, was the Congress 
called “pastoral-liturgical.” 

The author of this essay is no prophet, and there would be very 
little sense in his stating boldly that the Congress of Assisi will be the 
norm and guide of liturgical reforms through years and decades to 
come, that it has initiated a new era, that it indicates a new liturgical 
deal, or whatever similar interpretations were actually made in 
speech and in writing. 

Ultimately the Congress provided only a survey, a summary of 
all that through the years has been in the process of re-appraisal and 
change, thanks particularly to the Popes of the past several decades. 
The general liturgical movement which is radiating ever more widely 
from its originally rather isolated starting points in the various coun- 
tries (although it has not by any means as yet penetrated the whole 
Catholic world, still less leavened it), is not a self-contained develop- 
ment. It is conditioned, obviously, by the leadership that papal 
authority has exercised in the field. And only from this authority and 
from its repeated directives which clearly indicate goals to be 
attained, has it achieved that impelling force which we see in action 
everywhere today. 

The Congress of Assisi, therefore, was above all a rallying point 
which permitted a systematic survey of the whole vast domain of the 
liturgy of the Roman Church, in order to become aware of what is 
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planned, what attained, what already won, and also what is still to 
be striven for — not so much through demands coming from without 
but rather because of insights derived from the liturgy itself. Such 
insights will clarify immediate tasks and goals, and once these have 
been achieved, new and further goals and tasks may be determined, 
in so far as the highest authority of the Church shall consider good 
and necessary. 


HOLY WEEK 1957 
And that brings us to the second point of our essay, namely, Holy 
Week of this year 1957. 

For, let it be clearly understood, one of the main points discussed 
at the Congress of Assisi was precisely Holy Week of 1956, the first 
complete Holy Week to be celebrated according to the new order. 
Concerning this celebration so many reports, summaries and criti- 
cisms have been published in every country and in all manner of 
periodicals, and such numerous and extensive official reports were 
sent to the Congregation of Rites by the bishops of the world, that a 
fair judgment may now be passed with a clear conscience. 

This judgment regarding Holy Week 1956 is thoroughly favor- 
able and, so far as essentials are concerned, very gratifying. Let me 
repeat what has already been said elsewhere: the most surprising 
truth about the new Holy Week was, that it was the ordinary faithful 
lay people who almost everywhere immediately grasped the renewal 
in its essential significance and participated enthusiastically; the 
clergy, on the other hand, did not always cooperate so heartily and 
were in fact often somewhat hesitant and sceptical (not least of all 
because they felt the new order would impose new burdens of work 
on already overburdened days). 

Its general pastoral success on all five continents has now dispelled 
all fears and has furnished proof that the new order of the Holy 
Week liturgy desired and established by Pius XII was entirely oppor- 
tune; and that, liturgically speaking, it was not only justified but 
positively necessary. 

That certain difficulties arose here and there in carrying out the 
new liturgy during its first year, is not at all surprising. That not 
everything worked out perfectly, that some friction resulted from 
introducing a thoroughly reformed new public service in an age 
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characterized by delicate popular sensibilities, was inevitable. How- 
ever, no harm was done; in fact, it may have been a good thing! 

But the task which Pius XII imposed on all priests still needs doing. 
Work on it must continue with unflagging zeal. In Assisi, too, this 
was expressed clearly and unequivocally. Every conscientious pastor 
will have admitted to himself after the first celebration of the new 
Holy Week : this was a beginning, a good and blessed beginning, but 
it is still far removed from the final goal. The repeated celebrations 
in this and the following years will reveal the necessity of new and 
constant pastoral efforts before, during and after Holy Week. 

For this reason, the Congregation of Rites appended to the general 
decree a special pastoral Instruction which as legislation is on the 
same level as the decree itself, and is therefore just as obligatory as 
the latter; it must be observed. The decree, or in other words, the 
mere external execution of the Renewed Holy Week is by no means 
sufficient. Absolutely essential is the pastoral-liturgical utilizing of it 
for the benefit of the faithful. 


THE PASTORAL-“LITURGICAL” APOSTOLATE 


With this we touch upon a basic question of principle regarding the 
so-called “liturgical movement.” Pius XII prefers to speak simply of 
the “liturgical apostolate.” He entrusts its promotion first of all to 
the official liturgical commissions which he wishes to have set up in 
every diocese. 

In the recent past much, almost too much, has been said and 
written about the actuosa participatio fidelium (the active partici- 
pation of the faithful) in the liturgy. As the Holy Father pointed out 
in his concluding address to the members of the Assisi Congress, 
there is danger of a merely external liturgical activity, of an impres- 
sive pastoral busyness, one is almost tempted to say, a species of 
liturgical “drill.” This is an undesirable consequence of a liturgical 
“movement” which does not penetrate deeply enough. 

Holy Week of 1957, the second Renewed Holy Week, again calls 
upon the clergy and laity for a pastoral preparation and celebration 
according to the spirit and intention of the Holy Father, and accord- 
ing to the directions of the official Instruction. Holy Week should be 
celebrated “properly,” in the sense of aiming to achieve the goal that 
has been set. 
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This goal is nothing else than the full utilization of the liturgy of 
Holy Week for all concerned. (This does not mean, of course, that 
the rest of the ecclesiastical year or liturgical events should not simi- 
larly be utilized.) This would be the place to mention some important 
points and discuss them more fully. I must forego to do so, however, 
since the space of a brief article will not permit it. In spite of the 
danger of over-simplification or of being too rigidly methodical, I 
must limit myself to outlining, in a few short sentences, some im- 
portant and complex facts. 

It is precisely the renovation of the Holy Week liturgy that has 
given a strong impetus to the catch phrase, “pastoral liturgy.” In 
fact, not a few articles and talks have encouraged the impression 
that the pastoral element is the very essence of the general reform 
of the liturgy which is taking place. Another favorite phrase is that 
of the “missionary purpose” of the liturgy and its related efforts and 
goals; by which is meant, first of all, a kind of mission within the 
Church to our believing (or even merely nominal) Catholics, and 
then, more broadly, the specific task of the liturgy in foreign missions. 
Related to this is a further catchword concerning the “kerygmatic 
mission” or task of the liturgy, and other similar phrases. 

All this has recently and often very insistently been voiced in a 
variety of nuances and inflections relative to the new Holy Week. As 
was said above, perhaps among most of the clergy and among the 
laity also, the impression has accordingly become prevalent that this 
whole question is exclusively a pastoral matter which in the year 
1956 suddenly became burningly urgent. 

Such a view stands in need of emphatic correction. Those who 
have carefully studied Pius XII’s great encyclical on the liturgy, 
know how much weight the Holy Father places, and rightly so, on a 
strictly formulated definition of the liturgy ; for from the nature of the 
liturgy and from its basic concept must follow all other conclusions. 
Now the liturgy of the Church is “the public (official) worship which 
our Redeemer as Head of the Church offers to the Father and which 
the community of Christ’s faithful (the Church) pays to its Founder, 
and through Him to the heavenly Father; briefly, it is the whole 
public (official) worship of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, Head 
and members” (Mediator Dei, n.20). 

The liturgy of the Church is, then, essentially and unequivocally 
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“worship,” the worship of latria offered to the Lord God; it is an 
image of the uninterrupted eternal worship which in heaven is offered 
to the divine Majesty in a most perfect manner, but always “cum 
Christo, per Christum.” 

The liturgy of the Church will therefore best serve its purpose 
and most closely approach its goal, the more perfectly “liturgical” it 
becomes: that is to say, the more clearly and unmistakably the 
worship of God is given prominence, and the more readily it is made 
possible for the celebrant and the participating people to unite them- 
selves with Christ, and with Him to glorify the eternal Father. 
Because of our twofold nature, body and soul, it is necessary that 
there be a corresponding mode of cult which gives outward expres- 
sion to our inner worship. And this is the liturgy, for it is the sum 
total of external official acts of worship which express, emphasize 
and foster the inner disposition of mind and soul. 

Here we have the point of contact with what is called the “pas- 
toral” side of the liturgy: its “outer aspect” must represent and 
express in signs and symbols, in word, song, action and drama, and 
in a genuine and comprehensively human performance that which 
constitutes the “inner aspect” of the liturgy, its soul, if you will: that 
is, the total human surrender to God according to the kinds and 
forms of liturgical celebrations. 

But there is something more, which is of even greater import- 
ance: the Catholic liturgy is also a grace-union with God, again 
through Christ. The worship offered by the Church to God is at the 
same time the means whereby God, through Christ, grants us divine 
grace, salvation, and redemption. The sacraments and the sacra- 
mentals are the very structure of the liturgy and are administered 
with liturgical forms and texts. 

In the holy Sacrifice, above all, the grace-stream of redemption 
flows most freely. And the divine office, too, the official prayer 
worship, not only ascends to God’s throne; uninterruptedly it en- 
riches the Church with blessings and graces — those who pray the 
office, as well as the entire people of God who are inseparably united 
with those who perform the liturgical prayer. The Church year in its 
seasons and feasts, in which the unique historical events of Christ’s 
redemption mysteriously coalesce with their grace-giving renewal 
in liturgical celebration, likewise mediates the blessings of salvation 
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more abundantly according to the measure of our inner participation. 
Again we can say: the more “liturgical,” the more replete with 
graces. 

This, therefore, in broader view, is the “pastoral” aspect of the 
liturgy. The liturgy is primarily and essentially worship, but it is also, 
though as a consequence, pastoral — just as Christ the Savior of 
souls is our “pastor” with God and for God’s glory. 

The fact remains: the more liturgy is oriented toward God and 
consciously performed as “divine worship,” the more fruitful will it 
be in the care of souls, the more “pastoral” will it become. In so far 
as it is a human construction, the sacred liturgy cannot be immune 
from the general law of growth and decay, nor can it avoid being 
gradually overrun by formalism and suffering the blight of mechan- 
istic performance for the sake of performance. A genuine liturgical 
reform will have to strive, above all therefore, to restore the liturgy 
to its greatest possible purity and clarity so that, being completely 
directed toward God, it will also be able to mediate salvation and 
blessings in fullest measure for the Church and for all mankind. 


“LITURGICAL” AND “PASTORAL” ARE CORRELATIVE 
Cultus divinus (divine worship) and salus hominum (salvation of 
souls) are, in other words, correlative objectives which God’s wise 
providence has bound together in a wonderful reciprocal harmony. 
To preserve and foster this harmony to the greatest possible degree, 
and to make it clear to priests and people, is the task of liturgical 
reform and of the liturgical apostolate. The former can be achieved 
only through the Church’s power of jurisdiction ; the latter devolves 
chiefly upon those to whom has been entrusted the performance of 
the liturgy, i.e., the clergy, who precisely in this so basically impor- 
tant work should be guided and assisted to the utmost by hierarchical 
authority. Hence — to say it once more — the imperative need of 
establishing the diocesan liturgical commissions which Pope Pius 
XII urged in Mediator Dei. 

To come back to the Renewed Holy Week liturgy. Whoever 
carefully and in the light of the principles just outlined reads the 
Instruction appended to the decree of November 16, 1955, and 
ponders its full meaning, and then with the same care studies the text 
of the Ordo with its rubrics and changed rites, will immediately see 
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what the “reform” strove to effect and, taken as a whole, did actually 
attain. Its goal was to make the entire celebration of Holy Week more 
“liturgical,” i.e., that it more clearly and unmistakably be directed 
toward cultus divinus (divine worship), toward the supreme goal of 
all “liturgy” — which is to pay highest homage to God with and 
through our Lord and Savior, whose central role in the rites is 
emphasized again and again, either directly or in symbol, in all the 
new changes. 

And once the observer’s attention has been called to it, he will see 
clearly, further, that as a consequence of the consistent “liturgical” 
orientation, the “pastoral” side likewise gets strong emphasis! The 
latter is simply the necessary and complementary result of concen- 
trating on the loftiest and final purpose of the liturgy. 

The Instruction accompanying the Decree is therefore a basic 
document of the reform. Hence, too, at the very outset of this year’s 
new Regulations concerning Holy Week, attention is called to the 
fact that the Instruction retains it full force. One might even say that 
the success or failure of the entire Renewed Holy Week depends on 
the observance and application of the Instruction. 

It would take too long to go through the whole rite of Holy Week 
again, in order to show in detail how the “liturgical” and “pastoral” 
aspects go hand in hand inseparably, and how they mutually support 
and advance one another. Two instances must suffice. 

One of the key directions, repeated also in the most recent Regu- 
lations, is that even in the simple rite the thorough training of the 
Mass servers (who, incidentally, receive new and honorable notice 
in the Renewed Holy Week ceremonies) be considered as a conditio 
sine qua non! This is done not merely for the sake of good order and 
of edification, i.e., for pastoral reasons, but primarily because the 
dignity of the “liturgy” demands it. 

Again, when the faithful are positively and repeatedly obliged to 
enter into the sacred action by responding to the liturgical invoca- 
tions, this is by no means a purely pastoral matter, but just as much 
and even more a “liturgical” one. It demonstrates, in a manner which 
can no longer be ignored, that the liturgy must be a “total perform- 
ance” in which each participant has to accomplish his part in the 
gloria Dei according to the position he holds in the organism of the 
Church ; by so doing, he will also insure his part in the gratia dei. 
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This, then, is our great task, which will not be accomplished in a 
year, perhaps not in ten years. The Renewed Holy Week must be 
celebrated with the persevering, goal-conscious and annually re- 
newed cooperation of all concerned, first of all of the clergy, then the 
faithful, in order that the greatest measure of fruitfulness will be 
achieved. The new and purified liturgy will give greater glory to God, 
and will likewise, through a new and constantly intensified participa- 
tion (which must be interiorly experienced), effect a new and neces- 
sary leavening of God’s people; it will make strong their faith and 
deepen their loyalty to God in every sphere of life. 


THE PAPAL ALLOCUTION 
In closing, let us return to the Congress of Assisi. It reached its 
climax in Rome, in the Vatican, at a solemn audience with the Holy 
Father, whose impressive allocution to the members of the Congress 
was food for their journey and for their future work in the liturgical 
apostolate. 

Some, however, perhaps even a large number of the Congress 
participants, did not correctly grasp the Pope’s real intentions in his 
speech. For many it seems to have been positively a disappointment. 

To appreciate fully his great discourse, one must be acquainted 
with the customary procedure followed by the Holy Father. Many 
had expected a very practical and concrete instruction; others had 
hoped for some sensational liturgical pronouncement (perhaps per- 
taining to the use of the vernacular, or something similar), or, at 
least, that he take up matters pertaining immediately to the pastoral 
side of the liturgy. 

But there was none of this. Pius XII gave a significant and pro- 
found talk whose content was predominately theoretical, and whose 
orientation was more dogmatic and philosophical than pastoral or 
practical. That, however, happens to be the Holy Father’s way of 
doing things on such great and rare occasions when he can speak to 
an elite audience, especially one of bishops and priests. He then 
usually develops seemingly abstract themes in theology which how- 
ever, when examined more closely, prove to be very important and 
guiding directives. 

Thus, as a conclusion to the pastoral-liturgical Congress, the 
Pope chose to treat of Christ in the central mystery of the Eucharist. 
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He had to clarify some very important points, to reject some views 
and correct others, and in this way indicate the correct avenues of 
work in the liturgical apostolate. That he should treat of the central 
mystery of the Eucharist, the greatest treasure of the liturgy, was 
entirely in accord with the liturgical renewal as he himself has so 
vigorously promoted it. For there can be no genuine reform of the 
liturgy which does not place Christ in the holy Sacrifice as well as in 
the Sacrament at the very center of things. In the eucharistic Lord, 
in His sacrifice, in His sacrificial banquet, but also in His eucharistic 
presence in the house of God, the liturgical apostolate has the cen- 
tralizing inspiration of all its apostolic work. 

Thus Assisi 1956 and Holy Week 1957 are to be viewed as a unity. 
They yield material and stimulation for an examination of con- 
science, but also for a confident continuation of effort and for joyous 
hope in the ultimate success of a genuine and blessed pastoral- 
liturgical renewal. 

Josef Low, C.SS.R. 


OBSERVING HOLY THURSDAY 
IN THE HOME 


ITHIN the Christian family 
there is a desire to reflect the spirit of the liturgy in the daily actions 
of the home. Yet the home is not a convent; so normally the home 
day takes on a religious character through general intentions and 
informal teaching rather than systematic spiritual exercises. That is 
the way it must be. 

Yet there are a few days of the year which are especially important 
in the liturgical cycle and to family life. Here the family members 
should be eager to abandon the regular family routine and to make 
an extraordinary effort to associate the home more closely with the 
worship cycle of the Church. Christmas and Easter are examples of 
such feasts, and Holy Thursday belongs integrally to Easter. 

The very title of the main historic event of Holy Thursday — the 
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Last Supper — suggests its relationship to a family function and a 
family setting. And as Fr. Louis Bouyer observes, “the Passover 
meal, although it was certainly a sacrifice of the whole nation . . 
was nevertheless eminently a family meal” (Liturgical Piety, p. 121). 
We need to know something about that historic setting if we are to 
deepen our understanding of the central mysteries of our religion, or 
so Fr. Bouyer implies when he notes : “And we can, therefore, under- 
stand also how completely futile it is . . . to try to understand the 
meaning of the Eucharist and the Cross apart from the complete 
sacred history and religious pattern in which the Word of God chose 
to come to men” (ibid., p. 126). 

Is it not desirable that parents assist in developing this understand- 
ing, both in themselves and in their children? 

Unfortunately, most of us have to rely more upon Leonardo da 
Vinci than we can upon the Old Testament when it comes to visualiz- 
ing the Last Supper. Over the past several years we have been trying 
in our family to secure a religious character for the Holy Thursday 
meal. The first attempt we did little better than foods (leg of lamb 
and a cake molded to the shape of a lamb) and the reading of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew on the Last Supper. We soon discovered how 
little we knew about the Passover meal, especially after the children 
began to ask questions. 

Stimulated by Fr. Donovan’s article in WorsHiP (March, 1953), 
we next tried to plan a meal similar to that which Christ and His 
disciples must have observed at the Pasch. It proved very valuable 
for gaining an historical appreciation of the Pasch: but it seemed 
much too long and complicated for family use where there are 
younger children, and it requires abilities of parents that most of us 
do not have, in the making of explanations. Then, while we want 
the children to appreciate the historical Pasch, it is more important 
that they see the significance of the Last Supper in our Christian life 
and worship today. 

The following is a family meal suggestion, for private and personal 
use, which can be used to teach some truths about both the Old and 
the New. Of course the dogmatic truths rising from Holy Thursday 
are too tremendous to be distilled into a short formula; nor does it 
seem possible to keep so brief a statement in language that children 
can immediately comprehend. The success will depend in large part 
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upon the parents instructing the children (and themselves!) in 
advance. So important a meal requires an intellectual as well as a 
culinary preparation. 


I. PRELIMINARIES 
The dining room is prepared as for a truly festive occasion. The table 
is set with the best silver, dishes, linen, and flowers. A goblet of wine 
(or grape juice — depending upon age and fasting regulations) is 
placed before each plate. The centerpiece is a white frosted cake, 
molded in the shape of a lamb, or some other artful replica of the 
paschal lamb. A holy candle is placed at the head of the table before 
the father’s plate. 

The food for the meal is of the choicest that family means permit ; 
it is carefully prepared and served so as to announce to all present 
that this is indeed a special feast. If possible, the menu contains the 
symbolic foods which were required for the feast of the Passover: 
bitter herbs (radishes), matzos (unleavened bread, or plain white 
crackers might be substituted), leg of lamb as the principal meat 
dish, lettuce or parsley, and haroseth (a mixture of apples, nuts, cin- 
namon and wine which is meant to suggest the mortar — which the 
Jewish slaves were forced to use in Egypt). 

The family schedule is arranged to allow sufficient time for an 


unhurried meal. The members of the family dress as they would for 
an important family celebration, yet keeping in mind that the spirit 
of the meal is fraternal, informal, free and leisurely. 


ll. THE THEME 
All assemble around the table and stand quietly. The mother lights 
the candle, saying as she does so: “Christ, the Light of the world, 
be with us.” (It was the privilege of the Jewish mother to light the 
Sabbath candles, and Fr. Bouyer thinks that at the Last Supper the 
Blessed Virgin probably performed that rite. Cf. ibid., p. 123.) All 
except the father are seated, and then he begins : 


FATHER : In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit. Amen. Dearly beloved in Christ. This is Holy Thursday, the 
day that joins for us the Old and the New Testament. On this evening 
the Jewish people celebrated the feast of the Passover or Pasch. 
More than 1,400 years before the time of Christ, the chosen people 
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were suffering in slavery in Egypt. God raised up Moses as their 
leader, and Moses tried to secure their release from captivity. Despite 
the hardships of nine successive plagues which God sent to them, 
the Egyptians still refused the plea of Moses. Then an angel of the 
Lord was sent to strike down the first born son of every family ; but 
at God’s command, each Jewish family had sacrificed a lamb and 
sprinkled its blood on the doorposts. And the angel, seeing the blood, 
passed over their homes and their children were spared. 

After this punishment to his people, Pharaoh permitted the Jews 
to leave. They fled in haste, to wander amid hardships in the desert 
for forty years before returning to the promised land. And God 
commanded Moses that the Jews should make a remembrance of the 
day of their deliverance (cf. Ex. 12: 14-28). And thus the Passover 
became the great feast of sacrifice, of deliverance and of thanksgiving. 

We who have been redeemed by Christ see the working of God’s 
providence. As God sent Moses to rescue the Israelites from captivity 
in Egypt, so He sent His Son to redeem all men from their slavery to 
sin. By the sacrifice of Himself, Christ opened the gates of heaven 
for us. As He told His disciples on this night of the Last Supper: “I 
go to prepare a place for you. . . . I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life. No one comes to the Father but through me” (John 
14:2, 6). 

Let us recall with respect the feast of the Passover and the place 
it had in God’s providence. Let us recall with gratitude how on this 
night Christ instituted the sacrament of the Eucharist. By this act 
and by His death and resurrection, He established a new sacrifice, a 
new communion, a new deliverance. “Christ our Pasch was sacri- 
ficed. For He is the true Lamb that has taken away the sins of the 
world. By dying He has overcome our death, and by rising again has 
restored our life” (preface for Easter). Amen. 


[If time is limited or the children are small and inclined to be 
restless, the next section on the Questions can be omitted, and after 
the regular blessing before meal, the meal begins at this point.] 


Ill. THE QUESTIONS 
FATHER: The ceremonies for the celebration of the Passover were 
very carefully carried out according to an ancient plan. The foods 
and prayers were always the same. Among the customs was that of 
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the youngest child present asking the Leader the four traditional 
questions about the meaning of the food and actions of the feast : for 
Moses had commanded: “On this day you shall explain to your 
son. . .” (Ex. 13:8). So tonight before our meal we shall have 
four questions and answers to help us understand the paschal meal 
and the differences between it and the Last Supper. 


CHILD: Why did Christ and His disciples eat bitter herbs on this 
night and dip them in a fruit jam? 


FATHER : Christ and His disciples ate bitter herbs at the Pasch, as did 
all Jews, because as they said: “Our fathers were slaves in Egypt, 
and their lives were made bitter.” They dipped them in a fruit jam 
(haroseth) because it reminded them that “our fathers were able to 
withstand the bitterness of slavery, because it was sweetened by the 
hope of freedom.” 

We who have been redeemed by Christ do not hesitate to taste of 
this bitterness as a reminder of the agony He suffered this night in 
the Garden of Olives when “His sweat became as drops of blood 
running on the ground” (Luke 22:44). We share in the bitterness 
of Christ’s suffering in our small way by bearing our daily burdens. 
But we too have hope. For as St. Paul writes: “We are confident in 


the hope of attaining glory as the sons of God; nay, we are confident 
even over our afflictions. . . . Nor does this hope delude us; the 
love of God has been poured out in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, 
whom we have received” (Rom. 5:2-—5). 


CuILD: Why did Christ and His disciples eat of lamb this night? 


FATHER: The lamb was a sign of the sacrificial victim according to 
the Old Law. At the first Passover the blood of the lamb had been 
the means of saving the first born of the Israelites. And God directed 
that they should eat the lamb at the Passover meal. 

We who have been redeemed by Christ know that He is our Lamb. 
He sacrificed Himself for us. The shedding of His blood merited 
salvation for us. We know that His sacrifice is renewed at each holy 
Mass, and that He invites us to approach His altar and to partake of 
Himself. We recall the prayer of the priest who turns toward us just 
before he distributes holy Communion and says: “Ecce Agnus Dei. 
. . . Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who takes away the sin 
of the world.” 
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CHILD : Why did Christ and His disciples wash at table on this night? 


FATHER: At the feast of the Passover it was customary for the 
youngest member to wash the hands of all those present. It was a 
sign of interior cleansing of those who were to take part in the 
ceremony. 

We who have been redeemed by Christ are taught a new lesson 
by our Lord on this night. For Christ, the Master, took upon Himself 
the work of the servant. He knelt to wash the feet of His disciples at 
the Last Supper, and thus He showed the meaning of His new com- 
mandment of love and service. “A new commandment I give you, 
that you love one another: that as I have loved you, you also love 
one another. By this will all men know that you are my disciples, if 
you have love for one another” (John 13 : 34-35). 


CHILD: Why did Christ and His disciples eat unleavened bread and 
drink of the cup of wine on this night? 


FATHER : Two of the most important parts of the Passover meal were 
the blessing of unleavened bread and the drinking of wine. When the 
Israelites fled Egypt, they had no time to put yeast into their dough 
or to let it rise or bake it. The sun baked their dough, and this food 
sustained them in their time of need. They called it the “bread of 
affliction.” Four symbolic cups of wine were also drunk during the 
feast, and the blessing of wine was both a benediction and a thanks- 
giving : “Blessed be Thou, O Lord our God, King of all eternity, who 
didst create the fruit of the vine” (quoted in Bouyer, ibid., p. 122). 
We who have been redeemed by Christ know that in the hands of 

our Lord on this evening the bread and wine became His body and 
blood. This is the great mystery and the crowning act of the Last 
Supper and the beginning of the new, all-pure, all-holy sacrifice. In 
the words of the famous hymn of St. Thomas Aquinas (Tantum 
Ergo): 

Dining with His twelve apostles 

On the night before He died, 

Taking for the paschal supper 

Foods the Law had specified, 

Lo, He sets new bread before them, 

Handing each — Christ crucified! 

The unleavened bread of the old order becomes through the 
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power of Christ the “bread of life” for our strength and salvation. 
Through the sacrament of the Eucharist we are united to Christ and 
one another, for as St. Paul says: “Because the bread is one, we, 
though many, are one body, all of us who partake of the one bread” 


(1 Cor. 10:17). 

Let us rejoice at the many gifts we have received through Christ’s 
love at the Last Supper. 

Bless us, O Lord, and these Thy gifts, which we are about to 
receive through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


IV. THE MEAL 
V. THE FINAL PRAYER 
At the conclusion of the meal, all present join in reciting or singing, 
Ubi Caritas: 
Where Charity and Love Abide, There Is God. 
The Love of Christ has gathered us together; 
Let us be gay in Him, and cheerful; 
Let us love and be in awe of the living God, 
And love each other with honest hearts. 


Where Charity and Love Abide, There Is God. 


So now that we are gathered together 

Let us take care not to be isolated in ourselves. 
Let ill will, quarrels, and disagreements stop: 
And Christ our God be among us. 


Where Charity and Love Abide, There Is God. 


And together, with the saints, 

May we see Your face in glory, Christ our God. 
That is straight, unmeasured joy. 

For ages on unending ages. Amen. 


As background material for a better understanding of the Pasch 
and of the Last Supper, the following books are recommended. At 
least one member of the family should be delegated to become an 
“expert” and be prepared to give further explanations and commen- 
taries. The text of the prayers of the Passover and an explanation of 
the paschal meal can be obtained from the Anti-Defamation League, 
Suite 300, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y.; ask for The 
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Haggadah (10c). A 38-page arrangement of the Last Supper as a 
historical drama is published by Grailville, Loveland, Ohio, under 
the title of The Paschal Meal (35c). It contains the features of the 
paschal meal, with commentary to show how the Last Supper is the 
Christian fulfilment. 

Most highly recommended is Liturgical Piety, by Fr. Louis 
Bouyer, Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana, pp. 115-142. 
Also recommended are: The Life of Christ, by Fr. Giuseppe Ric- 
ciotti, Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, pp. 67-68, 568-585; 
The Lord, by Msgr. Romano Guardini, Regnery, Chicago, 367-380; 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XI, cf. “Pasch”; Fr. Victor Dono- 
van, O.P., “Celebration of the Passover,” WorsHiP, March, 1953, 
and “Lessons of Passover,” WorsHIP, March 1956; Fr. G. Delcuve, 
S.J., “Attempt to Bring to Life a Gospel Episode,” Lumen Vitae, 
June, 1954. And of course parents and the older children should 
read (or reread) the Book of Exodus, especially chapters 11—13, as 
well as the Gospel accounts of the Last Supper: Matthew 26: 1-35; 
Mark 14: 12-26; Luke 22: 1-39; and John, chapters 13-17. 

Emerson and Arleen Hynes 


THE RENEWED 
GOOD FRIDAY LITURGY 


HE beginnings of our 
Good Friday observances are shrouded in darkness. We find only a 
few hints here and there. It seems that in the earliest times the great 
vigil night service from Saturday to Sunday commemorated the pas- 
sion as well as the resurrection of our Lord. The two were treated 
as inseparable, and since the mystery of the Eucharist “contained” 
the whole work of redemption, no one seems to have thought of the 
possibility of taking the mystery apart and of distributing it over 
several days according to history — at least not in Rome which has 
always been matter-of-fact and purposeful. 
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Therefore there was neither a Maundy Thursday nor a Good 
Friday as separate entities. The eyes of the Church were turned to the 
future and the Second Coming. In the light of the completion of the 
redemption on the final day, the present was given over to the initia- 
tion of the new Christians and the concurrent rededication of the 
already baptised through the rite that comprehended all: the Supper 
that was death and resurrection in symbol-reality, or sacrament. 

We do get much information, however, from the loquacious pil- 
grim from Gaul, named Aetheria, who joined the great crowd of 
pilgrims to the holy places after the liberation of the Church by Con- 
stantine’s decree of 313 A.D., and who described the local “treats” 
she received in Jerusalem, the very place where all this had once 
taken place. Pilgrims are history-minded and want to see the chair in 
which the famous man sat and find the very spot on which he stood. 
And the proud residents of the historic shrine will put on guided 
tours, re-enact particular scenes and have illuminations and proces- 
sions. Aetheria is the first to report about a veneration of the true 
Cross and sermons on the spot of the crucifixion. 

But when the true Cross was captured by Chosroas’ army and 
carried to the land of the heathens as a war prize in 614 A.D., the 
object of the service was missing and the whole service disappeared. 
And when Heraclius brought the true Cross back in triumph thirty 
years later, we do not find any evidence that the service also came 
back. But in 670 A.D. there are reports from Constantinople that 
for three days every Easter the priests allowed the faithful to come up 
to venerate a large relic of the true Cross. This was so festive in 
character that it soon after was moved to the present Sunday Laetare, 
which in the Eastern Church is still the “Kyriake tes stauroproku- 
neseos,” the Sunday of the veneration of the Cross. This must have 
been something that found an echo even in Rome, where Laetare 
Sunday to this day reverberates with memories of Jersusalem. The 
texts which we today use for the veneration are known almost in 
their entirety in these early centuries by the West Syrian Christians. 

We know about a rite in West Syria where the relic of the true 
Cross was deposited on an empty throne — like a hetoimassa, the 
vacant seat ready for the Coming Judge in the murals and mosaics of 
a later age; we hear about the use of the trishagion, the threefold 
hagios (holy) to which the Nestorians add the ho staurotheis di 
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hemas (who was crucified for us), but we do not find it a few hundred 
years later in Rome, in the Ordo Romanus I. 

According to Cardinal Schuster’s Sacramentary, the Curia 
frowned for many centuries on any service on Good Friday, and he 
interprets this policy with the explanation that mourning is most 
aptly expressed by silence. This silent mourning would be something 
new in the development as against the early attitude which was one of 
disinterestedness in the historical observance of days and periods and 
cycles. You can of course make a day outstanding by emptying it 
of all demonstration. The same considerations may be behind the 
law which forbade the authorities to assign a Mass to this day: viz., 
the law of propriety in liturgical matters. It also indicates the char- 
acter of any “Eucharist” as a basically joyful and triumphant cele- 
bration — or else why would the day of the historic sacrifice of 
Golgotha be the one day without a Mass? ? 

All this was obscured in the late rite for Good Friday which dis- 
appeared in 1956: there was a pretense of a “Mass” in the structure 
of the so-called “Mass of the Presanctified” (the term derives from 
another context in the Eastern liturgies of Lent): there was a fore- 
Mass, an offertory of sorts, performed with the already consecrated 
Host and the never-to-be-consecrated chalice, an elevation, and — 
the only really genuine part — a Communion, but this again “pecu- 
liarized” by restricting it to the celebrant. In the order of rites the 
veneration of the Cross was inserted where the Consecration is 
found in regular Masses, so that one could almost see the Cross 
taking the part of the host and chalice. This resemblance was prob- 
ably not intentional, but accidental. Now, after the reform, all the 
sham has been cleared away and there is no longer a pretending or a 
substituting of anything alien or inappropriate. 

So much for historical background, although necessarily sketchy. 
But liturgy has evolved, and many of its features gain in significance 
when we have at least a faint idea how it all came about. 


The stational church in Rome is, as before, “Holy Cross in Jeru- 
salem,” not far from the Lateran Archbasilica. Through this designa- 

+ This consideration explains also why Rome resisted the introduction of 
black as a color for vestments so firmly that to this day the Pontiff uses reddish 
purple at funeral and requiem Masses. 
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tion several things are achieved. Here the largest piece of the true 
Cross is kept, together with other memorable relics of our Lord’s 
passion. The congregation is able to venerate the true Cross itself in 
the liturgy. The name of the church links it to the historical place of 
Jerusalem: it is therefore a hint to keep in mind that this is not a 
sacramental re-presentation of the day’s mystery, but a memorial 
service on the order of our popular devotions, only in this case in- 
spired by the style and grandeur of the liturgy. It is also strictly 
scriptural, as opposed, for instance, to the Stations of the Cross which 
are not all scriptural. Here we have, in other words, the incorporation 
into the liturgy of what we now call a “devotion” (as also in the 
Palm procession). This method, developed in Gaul and the East, 
was reluctantly accepted by Rome, but then endowed with all the 
characteristic Roman majesty and sobriety, tempered by the beauti- 
ful and warm emotional values that mark the East and Gaul. Finally 
the designation of one Roman basilica serves to gather all Catholics 
all over the world together spiritually in the historic center of the 
living Church. 

The Worship has four parts, and gives a great deal of participation 
to the congregation. 


I. THE SYNAGOGAL SERVICE OF PRAYER AND INSTRUCTION 


Among the remarkable changes in the renewed service are the new 
prayer preceding the first lesson and the restoration of the sil- 
ent prayer during the flectamus genua. It makes short shrift of the 
hitherto empty ceremony and requires that the whole congregation 
begin again to appreciate the silent prayer of the individual in the 
framework of common prayer.” 

The ceremonial: the silent prostration at the foot of the altar by 
the celebrant, the preparing of the altar by the servers, the lack of 
introit, Kyrie, and Dominus vobiscum, all of which the allegorists 
of the middle ages and, following them, some modern explainers 
interpreted in their own way, is nothing but an arrested state of the 
liturgy. This is simply the fore-Mass as it was normally performed at 
a certain period ; and if we knew exactly when this particular liturgy 
was composed and where, we would be able to say at what period the 

*It also ends the misunderstanding that the altar boy (or the congregation) 


signal the end of this prayer and the beginning of the celebrant’s solemn sum- 
mation. This is done by the sacred ministers or by the celebrant himself. 
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Mass in general was in this impressive and uncluttered stage of its 
evolution, close to its origins in the Jewish synagogue. 

We also have the ancient scheme: “prayer-lesson-responsorial 
singing,” with room for an explanation of the sacred text in a scrip- 
tural homily at the end. Both readings, taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, are framed in this fashion between a collect and a sung 
responsory, and one has to admire the psychological and logical 
appropriateness of this order: first a raising up of mind and heart in 
a prayer of profound dogmatic significance and typically Roman 
precision, then a prophecy (Osee, chapter 6) which spiritualizes, so 
to speak, the sacrifice of Christ. 

After this follows the meditative responsory sung by the schola 
linking the crucifixion to the incarnation by the ambiguous reference 
to the “two animals” (although this can also be referred to the two 
thieves crucified with Jesus) and to the parousia (“His majesty has 
covered the heavens,” etc.). Even when translated, there is deep 
mystery in this composition, as all is allusive rather than literally 
obvious. That is why this is truly liturgical and symbolical. It is also 
the reason why a homily on the texts is needed. 

The collect in its contrasting of hereditary sin and necessary death 
with the heavenly image of grace and sanctification pierces the cloud 
of mystery with the light of rational speculation and stands in the 
middle between the two poles of the responsory which raises the 
Dark Mountain (Golgotha) to its end-of-time significance: Gol- 
gotha in a way is already the parousia, the “last judgment” of infinite 
love and mercy, of victory in death. 

The second set of “prayer-reading-responsorial singing” is on a 
new level: it is closer to the explicit historical facts. The prayer 
names Judas and the thief and prays for the grace of Christ’s resur- 
rection. The lesson gives in detail the law of Moses about the paschal 
lamb, ending on the note of departure and readiness. We are ap- 
proaching the climax of the reading service. Therefore the respon- 
sory (Psalm 39) is a prayer of urgency and apprehension. It proceeds 
from the heart of the Savior in His anguish. It is not keyed to despair : 
it ends on the note of hope, but its tenor is one of deep suffering. 

After this impressive attuning of our minds and emotions follows 
the Passion according to St. John. The rubrics state that the reader 
or singers should perform their office “in a clear and distinct voice” 
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while all listen with attention (auscultantibus). The blessing (audi- 
ble to all) for this office wishes that Christ be in the readers’ “hearts 
and on their lips” and refers to the text as “the Good Tidings.” This 
ought to be made clear in the explanations during Lent. It is a 
common worship, worship in the spirit and the flesh, not a mere 
sacred pageant or meditation of individuals gathered together be- 
cause of convenience: the faithful are assembled for the purpose of 
re-presenting the Church. 

Even those who may have to leave now should not feel that they 
had no complete Good Friday service, because this is in itself a 
complete service, especially if the preacher (or preachers) really 
break the bread of God’s word without resorting to trite emotional- 
ism, or to detailed descriptions of the mere physical suffering. The 
Old Testament lessons and responsories are a magnificent back- 
ground. As a matter of fact the subject matter displayed is so rich 
that nobody need fear repetition in future years. 


II. THE SOLEMN PRAYERS OF THE FAITHFUL 


The first part was to be performed in alb and stole without the orna- 
ment of chasuble and dalmatics. This is new and has its significance 
and may presage something for the future reforms. It has been sug- 
gested that the “synagogal service” of all Masses be held in the 


sanctuary, not at the altar, in order to reserve the altar completely for 
the sacrifice-banquet. This is actually done in the first part of the 
liturgy today, and its significance should be explained to the faithful 
during Lent, as also the simplicity of the priest’s vesture of alb and 
stole only. We should be careful in our explanation not to look for 
allegorical meanings linking this rubric to mourning; for this would 
make the synagogal part of the Mass on Easter or Christmas look 
out of place, especially if the coming reform not only reserves the 
altar for the actual sacrifice, but applies this principle also to the 
vestments. 

Now the sacred ministers are fully vested and use the altar. These 
intercessions are part of the ancient offertory at all Eucharists. All 
the prayers are provided with a preface followed by silent prayer 
which is then gathered up by the Church and raised to the level of the 
mystical Christ who intercedes continually. There is an element of 
affinity with the consecration of the Mass in the structure of these 
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prayers. In their way they are “eucharistic” by participation in the 
outward forms of the great Eucharist. 

The order is now as follows: the first prayer is for the Church; 
the second for the Vicar of Christ ; the third for all “orders and states 
of the faithful,” enumerating them from the bishops down to “the 
holy people of God,” thus embracing clergy and laity in one prayer. 
The fourth prayer is for the governing authorities of the nations, the 
fifth for the converts under instruction, the sixth for the needs of 
the faithful, especially those who are in some way “in trouble” of 
their own or of nature’s and necessity’s making. 

Instead of praying for heretics and schismatics, as was the custom 
hitherto, we next pray for “the unity of the Church,” which shows the 
charity and humility desirable in those who offer this prayer. The 
eighth prayer is without the former latently “antisemitic” gesture, 
a fact we should not by-pass in our lenten sermons while we explain 
the liturgy. The ninth prayer has also been renamed, since the word 
“heathen” is offensive and the word “pagans” does not cover “those 
without faith” — as Fr. Mathis beautifully and aptly translates the 
Latin infideles. He also gives the correct translation of the ugly word 
perfidia by calling the Jews “unbelieving,” not “perfidious.” 


Ill. THE SOLEMN VENERATION OF THE CROSS 


A great change has been wrought in the details of this part, making it 
more significant and taking away all possibility of false assumptions. 
Since this is not a “eucharistic” part, the celebrant performs it in alb 
and stole, and the sacred ministers similarly remove their dalmatic 
and tunic. The cross is not on the altar but solemnly escorted from 
the sacristy to the sanctuary, where the celebrant meets it. 

It is at all times, even while veiled, treated as the sacred vexillum: 
the deacon carries it with solemnity and the lighted candles never 
leave it through the whole rite. It moves to the center of the altar, 
where the true and real symbol of what it represents as an image, the 
sacred bread and wine, are normally consecrated. Of these the cruci- 
fix is a hint and an allusion. What might be misinterpreted as a 
funeral rite, the laying out on the floor, is no longer practiced. The 
Cross is raised and carried, not only for practical reasons and to 
make participation easier (which, of course, is in itself valid enough 
in view of adapting the liturgy for pastoral reasons of more active 
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participation); it is kept upright and carried upright in the restored 
rite of 1956, surely to avoid any false symbolizing and to maintain 
the high level of genuine and true liturgical symbolism which avoids 
all gross naturalism. 

It is remarkable that the texts referring to the Cross in these rites 
only twice refer to a crucifix: in rubric 14, where it is stated that the 
Cross should have a corpus, and again where it is said that the kiss 
of veneration should be given to the feet of the Crucified. There is no 
rite besides this, no allegory symbolizing the crucifixion, the deposi- 
tion from the cross or the burial! The sobriety and tact applied to 
the spare ritual by the reforming commission are above praise and 
even the most strict critics will have nothing to object. 

Some complaints were voiced last year about the length of time 
required for the veneration by the people. One critic remarked that 
it took all of 29 minutes with “three crosses going.” The same person 
also regretted the “damage” done to the Three Hours service and to 
the present vogue for nightlong adoration. 

And yet this solemn rite occurs only once a year; and it is not only 
a climax in Christian devotion to the symbol of salvation and victory, 
but it is accompanied by music and words that are unsurpassed in 
warmth, in poetic grandeur and in biblical inspiration: I mean the 
“Reproaches,” which have come to us from West Syria via Con- 
stantinople and Gaul. There is the moving “Trishagion” in Greek 
and Latin with its awe and numinous wording. There are, secondly, 
the continuous references to the Old Testament Pasch freeing the 
chosen people from the yoke of Egypt in a series of wondrous acts 
of God. All through the haunting music there sounds the plaint 
“popule meus” (My people). There is, thirdly, the salutation of the 
Cross as the emblem of victory framing the incomparable Psalm 66. 
Finally, there is one of the greatest pieces of Christian hymnology, 
the original Pange Lingua, undoubtedly the most perfect praise of 
the Cross in Christian literature. 

The Holy See has now made new provision for cases in which the 
individual veneration of the Cross would prove seriously burden- 
some. But if the clergy does what the Holy See wants them to do, 
namely acquaint the laity with the rite’s contents and beauty, very 
few will complain about its length. On the other hand, of course, if 
nobody knows what the choir is singing, or if the depth of the mean- 
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ing of this rite and its words have not been brought to the attention 
of the laity, they will be bored after they have had their turn in 
kissing the Cross, or become impatient while standing in line. The 
lenten preacher who takes a few verses of these songs and recites and 
explains them is not wasting the people’s time at all. Even during the 
pauses in the singing there will be an occasion for the clergy to 
point out the text’s significance and to read a few verses in translation. 

In small parishes there might even be a chance for the priest to 
train the congregation year after year in singing the responses, while 
the schola sings the more difficult parts. There is nothing wrong if 
this were done on a psalm tone or even recto tono. However, in this 
case, the significance of the words should be made clear and it should 
not be done 1) without previous practice of a considerable group 
among the participants and 2) the clergy and schola leading audibly. 
This can be improved year after year until it needs but annual polish- 
ing. It will become an entrenched tradition among the congregation. 
Only perfectionists will drop the whole effort because the first year 
it did not turn out well: who said it would be a “production” at the 
first try? 

And it would be good to mention the intended growth in practice 
to those in the congregation who are critical of all popular efforts. It 
is now so obviously the will of the Holy See to give the people 
its part in the liturgy. The Good Friday liturgy can become as much 
a popular devotion as the stations or a novena, if we want it to be 
just this. Taken part by part, the outline of the rite is really very 
simple and, after it has been taken out of the shroud of mysterious- 
ness which surrounded it in the past when it was a clergy rite, it really 
is easy and realizable even by the common folk. 

What happened in large parishes, where unexpected crowds at- 
tended in 1956, will still involve problems, since the Holy See has 
not permitted the several services that many had hoped for. But we 
have been forewarned, and some provisions to regulate the “traffic” 
can be planned. In any event, the great number of participating 
parishioners must be interpreted as a gain by comparison with 
former Good Fridays. This is certainly what the Holy See had hoped 
for. 

The enthroning of the Cross on the altar is done with great dignity 
by the deacon. A few words will remind the congregation that this 
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solemn raising of the Cross on the eucharistic table has its own sig- 
nificance : the Cross is not just “there” as part of the altar furnishing 
prescribed by law and custom: it is there because on Good Friday 
it was raised on high when death became victory. 


IV. HOLY COMMUNION 


A procession is either funereal or joyful: therefore the new rubrics 
have eliminated a procession and directed us to have a quiet, digni- 
fied transfer of the sacred species to the altar by the deacon. The new 
regulations demand purple vestments, and we remind our readers 
of the significance of vestments and the purple color. There is no 
longer obscurity of the rite; it is what it seems to be: a Communion 
of all. The deacon has attained a re-instatement after centuries of 
decorative idleness: he is the minister who carries the ciborium to 
the altar. There is also no public return to the repository, but the 
holy Sacrament is left in the main tabernacle and will be taken pri- 
vately to a dignified place of reserve. 

Let us say, colloquially, that this Communion rite is impressive 
through its “no nonsense” and matter-of-fact spirit. It is classical in 
its restraint, its brevity, and its emphasis on essentials: a beautiful 
preparation and a thanksgiving which impresses by the profundity 
and pith of its formulations. There is first the table prayer, the Lord’s 
Prayer, recited in common, “solemnly, gravely and distinctly,” as 
the rubrics demand; there is the priestly elaboration of the Libera 
nos; there is the short prayer for worthy and fruitful reception ; the 
general confession and absolution; and, while the distribution lasts, 
the singing of Psalm 21 and, if possible, the responsories of today’s 
Matins — which could be recited by a reader from the pulpit alter- 
nating with those who recite the Psalm. Here is a great field for 
composers and arrangers. In places where there are solemn Matins 
the choir can draw on previously rendered music. But if we use this 
music (for which there is no obligation) shouldn’t we provide texts 
and translations for the laity? 

The three antiphons which accompany the transfer of the holy 
Eucharist to the altar have in common that they refer to the cruci- 
fixion and the shedding of the blood and acclaim Christ as the Savior. 
They presume our faith in the Real Presence, instead of making an 
explicit profession in this article of faith: in other words, we have 
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here a return to a more comprehensive view of the holy Sacrament 
and a break with the recent habit of being too self-conscious about a 
general assumption believed by all orthodox Catholics. Such protests 
of correctness belong rather to a special feast like Corpus Christi or 
to extraliturgical eucharistic devotions; their presence here would 
burst the frail and delicate web of mood and thought prevalent in the 
great rite as it is now reestablished. 

In conclusion, here are a few practical suggestions offered with 
all modesty. 

If the proper celebration of the official service entails the elim- 
ination of the Tre Ore, we should remember that the latter was 
introduced as a substitute for the people who had no part and no 
understanding of the former “Mass of the Presanctified,” now hap- 
pily superseded by a truly popular rite. The Stations of the Cross are 
a meditation and on this day they are best performed as a private 
devotion, any time during the day ; however, considering the feeling 
of the conservatives among the devout as well as local custom, they 
could be recited at some convenient time under lay leadership from 
the pew. In large city parishes, it may prove necessary to arrange for 
an additional public service to accommodate the crowds. But gen- 
erally speaking, what with the additional burden of confessions, the 
clergy will be too exhausted to conduct more services than the liturgy 
itself, if they do this at all well. 

So much depends on the atmosphere, and this again depends on 
detailed planning for smooth and reasonable arrangements in the 
management of the crowds. We need traffic regulations for both the 
Veneration of the Cross and the massive numbers of communicants. 
Bulletin and announcements have to give simple and direct rules, 
scouts and ushers have to be on the alert. 

If all this is a bother, isn’t that exactly what we want? Or do we 
still prefer a few old ladies rattling their rosaries while wé go through 
a rite that was obscure even to us, while the greatest week of the year 
went by for the laity without liturgy? Do we still want Holy Week to 
mean merely rushing in and out of the confessional and Easter Com- 
munion Masses, with nothing to get worked up about but the new 
clothes and the Easter collection? 

It may take years and generations to work out our own smooth 
and frictionless way to give the laity and ourselves the most satis- 
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factory memorial of the Good Friday: while we should avoid slip- 
shod planning and last minute glances at the new service, we should 
also be prepared to tolerate a little confusion. We certainly should 
not adjust the rubrics to our own standards, because, if this is our 
practice, it kills the meaning of the rites. The talent which manages 
smooth performances at bazaars and ball games, at graduation and 
confirmations, will be able to figure out a way to keep Good Friday 
dignified, unhurried, pious and devotional. 

H. A. Reinhold 


THE LOST DAY OF HOLY WEEK 


HE Sa- 
cred Triduum we formerly knew is no more. This is the lesson of 
1957. It was a lesson expounded in 1956, but most of us failed to 
learn it. We wrote about Holy Thursday, Good Friday and the 
Easter Vigil as the three successive days that constitute the Triduum. 
More important, we thought about them this way. 

The November 16, 1955, decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites made only one reference to “a special Triduum.” The decree 
was speaking historically telling of the celebration of the mysteries 
of our redemption from apostolic times: “At first the supreme mo- 
ments . . . were recalled in a special Triduum. Soon a solemn 
commemoration of the institution of the most holy Eucharist was 
added.” 

In the early days, then, the term “Sacred Triduum” concerned 
Good Friday, Holy Saturday and Easter Sunday. Subsequent empha- 
sis on Holy Thursday gave a four day period — and then later came 
the extension to the “Holy Week.” . 

Somewhere through the centuries as the Easter morning service 
moved forward to Saturday morning the term “Sacred Triduum” 
came to signify the three days from Thursday through Saturday 
morning. St. Augustine’s famous description of the genuine “Tri- 
duum” — “crucified, buried, risen” — no longer applied. 
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Then last year the Holy See reminded us that the resurrection was 
not on Saturday morning, but on Sunday morning. We rejoiced, but 
we did not always comprehend. The jolt in our thinking was too 
great and very often it did not go back to the roots. The restoration 
of Holy Week reached deep, but so did the differing roots of our 
own experience. 

One after another of us writing on the great days of Holy Week 
wrote of the Thursday service, the Friday service and the Vigil 
service of Saturday. The wise comments of the Holy See regarding 
the “unique liturgical character of Holy Saturday” often received 
only a passing nod from us, to whom they should have been most 
important. 

It is small wonder that in the case of a great many of our people, 
perhaps the vast majority of them, the idea was only partly grasped. 
The Vigil service of Saturday evening seemed but a pushing back of 
the Saturday morning service, rather than what in fact it is: the 
anticipation of Sunday morning, the “first service of Easter.” 

If one can interpret the change of emphasis found in the decree for 
1957 regarding the time for celebration of the Easter Vigil, it seems 
that the Holy See is underlining its comment of the preceding year 
that the “fitting time” for the solemn Easter Vigil is “one which will 
permit the solemn Mass of this Vigil to begin about midnight of the 
night between Holy Saturday and Easter Sunday.” 

With the greatest wisdom, the Church foresaw the need of a year 
of transition, saw that in some places it would be necessary in the 
first year to celebrate the Vigil early throughout a whole region, and 
gave broad latitude to the Ordinaries. Now with the transition year 
gone, the latitude is not so broad. 

To all of us, in a sense, the Holy See is saying: “Don’t anticipate 
Easter; do something about Holy Saturday.” 

But what is it that is to be done? For the answer we return to the 
original decree : “First of all it is imperative that the faithful should 
be instructed about the unique liturgical character of Holy Saturday. 
This is the day of the most intense sorrow, the day on which the 
Church tarries at the Lord’s tomb, meditating about His passion and 
death. While the altar remains stripped, the Church abstains from the 
sacrifice of the Mass, until after the . . . nocturnal wait for the 
resurrection ... ” 
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Or we could go to the descriptive part of the same decree: “Holy 
Saturday, with too early a recollection of the Easter gladness intrud- 
ing into it, lost its original character as a day of mourning for the 
burial of the Lord.” 

What does it say? 1) Instruction is imperative. 2) The day has a 
unique liturgical character. 3) It is a day of the most intense sorrow 
(a day of mourning). 4) It is the day when the Church at the tomb 
meditates on Christ’s passion and death. 

The instruction of the faithful is indeed imperative, but apparently 
it must begin with ourselves. We must see this period from Thursday 
through Sunday as a “quatriduum.” In any event, we cannot instruct 
about the unique character of Holy Saturday until we have restored 
it as a day. 

The Holy See has helped us by its restriction on the hour for the 
Vigil, and has given us the basic principles concerning the day’s 
character. Still it remains difficult for us. 

The Vigil of Christmas is the day before Christmas. The Vigil of 
Pentecost is the day before. How can we suddenly realize that the 
“Vigil” of Easter is Easter itself? We might call it the “Easter 
Watch.” This way we would be close to its original meaning, but the 
word has a reformation ring. Perhaps we could call it “Easter Eve”; 
this might help if it reminded us of Christmas midnight Mass, but 
it would do harm again if it made us think of the twilight hours 
before Easter. 

Certainly in the putting out of any calendars or ordos we could 
help ourselves and our people if we made the Vigil a part of Easter 
and not a part of the day before. Our announcements and our instruc- 
tions must fill in Holy Saturday even if only to say, “There are no 
services on Holy Saturday, but we gather in the church late on Holy 
Saturday night to start the first service of Easter.” 

Instruction is imperative, but instruction must be more than in 
mere words. The sacramental Church gives us some of the signs 
which instruct. The statues are still covered in purple,’ the altar 
remains stripped and now, even, there is no sacrifice of the Mass. 
It seems likely that as time goes on, other signs will appear from 
the people — mourning signs in their homes and on their persons 
to mark the character of the day. 

It is no day for shopping or for entertainment, but a mourning 
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day, of the most intense sorrow. Let us hope, though, that this will 
not be given to our people in mere negative terms, in terms simply 
of the what-not-to-do on Holy Saturday. Rather, it should come as 
a natural outgrowth of their love for Christ who on this day has died 
and is buried. 

It would be easy for us to fill up this day with para-liturgical 
practices, but it would seem that this is, and should be in great 
measure, a day of that highest form of personal prayer which is 
contemplation. 

The Church herself “tarries at the Lord’s tomb, meditating . . .!” 
Perhaps it is here more than anywhere else that the day finds its 
completely unique character. It would be wrong to force too much 
from these words, but is it not in a sense true that on this day medi- 
tation is not outside the liturgy (leading to, and growing from it) but 
part of the liturgy itself? 

All of us have long since wearied of the supposed dichotomy be- 
tween liturgical prayer and private prayer. The sort of thinking 
which claims that meditation or contemplation is “non-liturgical” is 
a source of irritation to us. If this be a day where contemplation is in 
a special way a part of the liturgy (and every day the two must be 
together), then perhaps it is especially important that the liturgical 
apostolate should make this fact clear. 

Since instruction so often begins with the children, perhaps it is 
especially important to sound one negative note. If the children are 
to visit the empty churches on Holy Saturday, if they are in any way 
to cut down on their play time, on their exuberance, it should be only 
because this is an outgrowth of the spirituality which we have taught 
them. The strictness of the Puritan Sabbath harmed too many chil- 
dren of another generation for us to think of restoring anything 
similar to it, even for one day a year. 

As all of us adults, priests and people, gradually assimilate the 
meaning of the restored Holy Saturday, the children will assimilate 
it with us with no need of regimentation. It will do no harm if they 
play beside the tomb while the Church mourns — “for of such is 


the kingdom of heaven.” 
Thomas J. Carroll 
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THE CATECHETICAL APOSTOLATE 
OF THE PRIEST 


HE Catholic Church in the United 
States is outstanding in catechetical activity. Religion is taught in 
Catholic grade schools, high schools and colleges, and the necessary 
instruction of the millions of Catholic students attending public 
schools is provided for, largely through the admirable efforts of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

This vast catechetical apostolate is characterized by the very 
large part taken by religious in the teaching of religion in Catholic 
schools, and by the unusually large share in the teaching of students 
attending public schools taken by lay people. In comparison to the 
work done by Brothers, Sisters and lay teachers, the contribution of 
priests is less emphasized, and is sometimes too limited. Thus the 
important question arises : 

To what degree does the help afforded by religious and lay cate- 
chists free the priest from his obligation to teach religion? 

In the United States, the efficient assistance given to pastors by 
religious and lay apostles makes it less necessary for the pastor him- 
self to give religious instruction than is the case in countries where 
the priest has to teach unaided, or where he cannot hope for so many 
or such well-trained collaborators. 

But it would be wrong to answer that even the best teaching 
religious or lay teachers could ever render superfluous the catecheti- 
cal function of the priest himself. To some extent, certainly, their 
help makes it possible for the priest to teach for fewer hours every 
week, but it can never dispense him from his obligation to teach reli- 
gion skillfully and fervently. 

In a country with a relatively small number of fully trained physi- 
cians, the government would be well advised to take all possible 
measures to increase the number of nurses, and to train them fully. 
And it would also be reasonable, in such a situation, not to burden 
the few doctors with administrative work which could be done by 
people without any special medical knowledge. By these means, the 
doctors themselves would be free to concentrate on the medical 
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activity proper to them as doctors. But it would surely be strange if, 
in such a situation, the doctors were to reduce their strictly medical 
activity and devote themselves mainly to administration, giving as 
their reason for doing so the large number of well-trained nurses now 
available. 

So in the field of priestly teaching. The happy fact that he has 
many well-trained helpers should not mean that the priest reduces 
the scope and extent of his proper work as a priest and confines his 
activity to ecclesiastical administration. Rather, it should induce him 
to devote his time more exclusively to the activities which are proper 
to him as priest, and which can therefore not be carried out by 
anyone else with this special quality of priestliness. 

With regard to religious instruction, the effect of having efficient 
help should be, first, that we priests devote ourselves to those kinds 
of religious instruction which can properly be carried out only by a 
priest, and that we develop these forms of our priestly catechetical 
apostolate to the greatest possible perfection. And, secondly, that, 
in our whole catechetical apostolate, we priests cultivate as highly 
as possible the specifically priestly qualities of religious instruction 

What, then, are the most important forms of “priestly” religious 
instruction? 

The first place in priestly teaching belongs, obviously, to the ser- 
mon to be given to the assembled Christian community at the Sunday 
Mass. Its special worth and pastoral importance is shown historically 
by the fact that in the ancient Church this instruction was given 
mainly by the bishop himself — the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church are, for the most part, the homilies which they preached to 
their people during Mass. 

This is indeed priestly teaching par excellence, since it forms, to- 
gether with the Scripture readings, an integral and significant part 
of the liturgy of the Mass. Its pastoral importance is obvious: here 
the pastor addresses the flock entrusted to him by our Lord, to lead 
them in the Christian way of life, to provide the spiritual food so 
necessary for their souls in this secularized world, and so to form 
real Christians. 

What a great mistake it would be to think that our catechetical 
task — to initiate the faithful more and more fully into the Mystery 
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of Christ — ends with the religious instruction given in our schools! 
This progressive initiation must be continued in our pastoral care for 
the adults of our flock. And we do so primarily by the priestly instruc- 
tion given at Sunday Mass followed by the people’s active participa- 
tion in our offering of the eucharistic Sacrifice. 

The extensive help we receive from Sisters and lay apostles may 
excuse us from giving a great deal of religious instruction in our 
schools. But our generous helpers and our flock have a right to expect 
that, for our part, we concentrate all the more on improving the 
quality of the specifically priestly instruction given during Sunday 
Mass. The magnificent efforts that are being made all over the United 
States to extend and improve the quality of the religious instruction 
given in schools will not achieve their full effect unless this instruc- 
tion is developed and completed by sermons of the same high quality. 

After the sermon on Sundays and feasts, the next most important 
catechetical task of the priest would seem to be the guidance and 
continued formation of the catechists who teach in his schools and 
Confraternity classes. 

This guidance and formation, obviously, should include much 
more than the work of administration. The teaching given by our 
catechists — including Brothers and Sisters — would be vastly more 
effective if they could work under priestly leadership, properly exer- 
cised. For they need real spiritual guidance for the continual deep- 
ening of their religious life, since religion can only be properly taught 
by a deeply religious person, by a teacher who lives his message. 
And both religious and lay catechists also need help with the prob- 
lems of method and content involved in their religious teaching. 

Obviously, this catechetical task of the priest means that he must 
continually see to the deepening and enrichment of his own spiritual 
life, for only in this way will he be able to deepen and enrich the 
spiritual life of his messengers. And it means also that the priest 
must be familiar with both the theory and actual practice of modern 
catechetics, for only so can he guide and further the work of his 
catechists. 

How discouraged they would be if their pastor did not understand 
their efforts, or, even worse, if his catechetical formation were infe- 
rior to theirs and, being unwilling to recognize this fact, he were to 
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try to force them to use ways of teaching which they knew to be 
ineffective! And, on the other hand, how encouraged are religious 
teachers who find in their pastor a sympathetic and enlightened 
guide! 

But pastors can hardly be capable of giving such guidance with- 
out a continuous study of modern catechetics or without actual prac- 
tice in teaching. If only for this reason, the priest, then, should never 
completely dispense himself from conducting classes in religion — 
and this exercise of the art of teaching will also help him to improve 
the instruction he gives by means of his Sunday sermons. 

And, finally, it is his special priestly privilege and duty to complete 
the religious instruction given by his assistants. In order to do so, he 
needs frequently to visit the various classes conducted by his helpers. 
And he should do so, not so much to examine the students in order 
to find out how successful his assistants have been, as to deepen and 
complete their religious formation by his specifically priestly influ- 
ence. Surely every visit of the pastor to a classroom should leave 
behind it a priestly impression, should bear some special fruit of 
priestly action. Or would anyone say that it suffices to make some 
witty remarks to the children and to make sure that they are learning 
the catechism by heart? 

And, obviously, besides his sermons in church and his teaching in 
his schools, the instruction of converts is a most important part of 
the priest’s catechetical apostolate, a typically pastoral form of re- 
ligious teaching. 

But in all these forms of teaching, the priest must not only present 
sound Christian doctrine — we take this for granted — but pro- 
claim his message in a specifically priestly way. Thus we come to the 
question : 

What are the specifically “priestly” qualities of religious instruc- 
tion? 

The majority of the faithful believe that the priest possesses a 
special teaching authority simply by virtue of his ordination. But 
this is, strictly speaking, not true — at least not in the direct way 
envisioned by many people. The only teaching authorities in the 
Church are the Holy Father and the bishops. The bishop can give 
other people a share of his task of teaching his flock, by giving what 
we call a canonical mission to preach. But the bishop does not have 
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to give this mission to every priest ; and he may give it to people who 
are not priests, even to laymen. 

The ordination of a deacon, it is true, especially disposes a man 
for the “ministry of the word”; and this may be even more fully the 
case with the ordination of a priest. Nevertheless, even a priest does 
not get any direct teaching authority with his ordination. Thus 
authority does not seem to be one of the specifically priestly qualities 
of our teaching — speaking, that is, of the religious instruction given 
by priests and not by bishops. 

But what is more characteristic of specifically priestly instruction 
is that it is given by a man who, because of his priesthood, has a 
special likeness to Christ who is at once Priest and Teacher. The 
high priesthood of Christ and His supreme authority to guide and tc 
teach together form in Him one wonderful and organic unity, making 
up the three-fold office of His redemptive mission. But of these three, 
the fundamental office is certainly His priesthood. It is as the eternal 
High Priest that He works our redemption, offering for us and with 
us the most holy and pleasing Victim to the heavenly Father, and 
bringing us divine life. 

His priestly mission animated, penetrated and directed His whole 
teaching, for the final goal of this teaching is to communicate to us a 
living knowledge and loving appreciation of the divine life which, as 
Priest, He communicates to us, and to form us for taking part in the 
perfect worship of the New Covenant in order that the eternal Father 
may be adored in spirit and in truth (John 4:24). 

Anyone who participates in any way in Christ’s mission to man- 
kind as the Messenger of the heavenly Father must strive faithfully 
to transmit this priestly message of Christ. He must strive, in other 
words, to initiate his hearers into the Mystery of Christ. But it is 
evident that the ordained priest is expected to emphasize most espe- 
cially this priestly aspect of Christ’s message. 

Thus the great themes of the religious instruction that we give as 
priests should be: the divine life that we receive from Christ through 
the sacraments, and the filial worship that we offer through Christ, in 
Him, and with Him. Christian doctrine is by its nature directed to 
divine worship; but the priestly teacher has a special call to bring 
out this “liturgical” character of the Christian message. 

May it not be true that some of the obvious deficiencies of the 
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catechetical apostolate flow from our having forgotten to stress this 
essentially priestly, and therefore liturgical, character of the Chris- 
tian message? 

As soon as a priest really grasps this priestly aspect of his office 
as pastor and teacher, he becomes at once a friend and promoter of 
the liturgical movement. For he sees that its aim is the same as his 
own: to form his people for a more perfect participation in Christ’s 
own worship. 

And such a priest will also realize that it is his special task and 
privilege to gain his people for divine worship, not only by teaching 
the liturgy, but by the right performance of the liturgy. Religious and 
lay teachers can instruct people in the liturgy and in the part they 
should take in it, but only we priests can provide our flocks with a 
celebration of liturgical services which makes them understandable, 
attractive and truly formative. Here we priests in a very special way 
“teach by doing.” 

One of our most urgent tasks, then, even from the purely cate- 
chetical point of view, is to provide the faithful with a celebration of 
the liturgy so arranged and carried out as to make possible and 
encourage their full and active participation. And such a celebration 
will offer also the greatest possibilities for catechetical development. 

And, finally, our catechetical apostolate as priests is necessarily 
influenced by our special theological training. Both the bishops who 
send us out, and the faithful who come to hear us, rightly expect from 
us doctrinal clarity and exactitude. It is in order to fulfill this expecta- 
tion that we received such a lengthy and solid scholastic formation 
in the seminary, and it is obvious that we have need of such careful 
training in order to carry out our catechetical apostolate in the 
Church. Mother Church herself has so frequently stressed this point 
that nobody should be in danger of minimizing it in any way. 

But we must never forget the fact that doctrinal solidity is not the 
only quality to be expected in a priest’s religious instruction. With 
equal, and even greater reason, the Church and the faithful expect a 
priest to give teaching that is truly the “word of life.” He is expected 
to present the faith, not only correctly and clearly, but vitally and 
inspiringly, so as to display “the unfathomable riches of Christ,” and 
by this to win the faithful for a new life in Christ. 

But such a combination of doctrinal clarity and religious vitality 
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needs to be systematically developed in the course of the forma- 
tion given in the seminary to a future priest. Who would care to say 
that scholastic training alone can bring about this desired result? 
What is needed here above all, in the theological formation of our 
students, is the harmonious combination of the scholastic method 
and the kerygmatic approach. 

Two years ago, during the international study week on religious 
education held at Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo, I had the 
opportunity of speaking with the rector of a mission seminary in 
Africa. The conversation turned upon the proper priestly education 
of future missionaries, and, in particular, upon the best way of im- 
buing them with the Christian doctrine which they are later to pro- 
claim. The rector became quite vehement: “Father,” he said, “I 
know from my experience in our seminary that an exclusively 
rational (that is, a scholastic) approach is not formation, but de- 
formation.” 

Is this judgment of an experienced educator valid only for Africa, 
or does it hold good for other countries as well? 

A solid theological training should give the priestly messenger of 
Christ the priceless advantage of becoming acquainted with the first 
and principal sources of Christian doctrine: the Bible, the liturgy, 
the Fathers. But one sometimes receives the impression that priestly 
teaching as a whole is not much influenced by these primary sources 
of the Christian message. The quotations from the Bible found in 
sermons give one the feeling that they have been added for the sake 
of adornment, and we hear practically nothing of liturgy or the 
Fathers. 

What can be the reason for this not uncommon, but yet somewhat 
strange, state of affairs? May it not be traced to the incomplete way 
in which these primary sources were treated in theological courses 
given in seminaries? 

For it is obvious that a priest who became acquainted with holy 
Scripture, the liturgy and the Fathers only as means for solid theo- 
logical argumentation can hardly have been given the proper and 
full appreciation of these inexhaustible sources. He saw enough of 
them during his tiresome preparation for his examinations; when 
these are passed, he is happy to bid farewell to them as to his other 
“textbooks.” He has never learned how to nourish his own spiritual 
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life from these well-springs: he has never become acquainted with 
them from the point of view of his own future proclamation of 
Christ, although they are the fundamental documents of the Christian 
kerygma. 

But the fact is, that by a careful study of these fundamental 
sources, the future priestly messenger would be prepared in the best 
possible way for his future priestly teaching. And he would learn 
how, in them, to find the continual inspiration and deepening of his 
own priestly life, so that he can most effectively inspire and deepen 
the spiritual life of his catechetical assistants. 

The final solution to this question, then, comes back once more 
to the need for planning how best to use the kerygmatic approach in 
theological studies and how to combine it most harmoniously and 
organically with the scholastic method in the seminary curriculum. 

John Hofinger, S.J. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


GOD WITH US 


HE Jewish race was God’s people. He 
had chosen them for a special mission, and throughout the history 
of this people runs the theme of His presence with them. God dwelt 
with and protected Israel. This presence of God in the midst of His 
people was known as the “Shekinah,” derived from the word sheken, 
“to dwell.” 

St. John’s prologue to his Gospel, and especially the fourteenth 
verse, is very significant in this matter. St. John writes, “The word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us.” There is general awareness of 
the import of the first phrase. Its theology constitutes the whole of 
the tract on the Incarnation. But the theological significance of the 
second phrase, “and dwelt among us,” has not been as fully devel- 
oped as the first. For when St. John writes that the Logos dwelt 
among us, he uses the Greek word eskenosen which means “pitched 
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his tent.” The word eskenosen, in writing and in sound, is a play on 
the word sheken, and immediately the Jew understands that this 
“dwelling among us” is the Shekinah, God tenting among His people. 

An attempt will be made to show what St. John meant by using 
eskenosen. But first a more specific definition of the concept is 
needed. Then by tracing its usage and development in the Old Testa- 
ment the significance of the term in St. John and the other New 
Testament writers can be determined. 


DEFINITION OF SHEKINAH 


The term “Shekinah” is not found in the Old Testament. It was intro- 
duced in Jewish-Babylonian circles in the first century A.D. by the 
Targum writers. It was used as a periphrasis by these writers when 
they wished to speak of God as dwelling among His people. The 
Targum writers, in this way, avoided the danger of having anthropo- 
morphic concepts applied to Yahweh. To give then a more specific 
definition of this word: it is a special presence, a localization, so to 
speak, of His power in a given time and in a given place. 

The development of the periphrasis is seen in the comparison of 
biblical and Targum texts. Where Genesis 9:27 reads, “May God 
enlarge Japheth, and may he dwell in the tents of Sem,” the Onkelos 
Targum substitutes for the latter phrase, “And he shall cause his 
Shekinta (the Aramaic form) to dwell in the tents of Sem.” Exodus 
25:8, which is the passage where God gives Moses the directions 
for the ark of the covenant, reads, “And they shall make me a sanctu- 
ary, and I will dwell in the midst of them.” The Onkelos Targum 
substitutes, “And they shall make me a sanctuary, and I will cause 
my Shekinta to dwell among them.” The examples can be greatly 
multiplied. 

Yahweh was the one God of the Jews. Never did they recognize 
a plurality of deities. And Yahweh was, of course, Lord of the 
heavens. Because Yahweh was the exalted Separated One, the later 
Targum writers were scrupulous in their care to indicate that the 
anthropomorphisms applied to Yahweh were not to be taken liter- 
ally, but as poetic expressions. A transcendent God is not one whose 
presence is easily felt. Consequently from time to time Yahweh made 
His presence felt by an extraordinary sensible manifestation. God 
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spoke to Moses from the burning bush, or guided His people through 
the long desert journey by a pillar of cloud in the day and a pillar 
of fire by night. And God appeared to Moses in the storm cloud on 
Sinai. Later these manifestations came to be called the Shekinah. 

But this is not accurate. The Shekinah is not the brilliance of the 
storm cloud, but the central cause of this brilliance or radiance. She- 
kinah is always to be identified with Yahweh Himself under the 
aspect of a special presence with His people. For this reason the 
brightness of the cloud is only an effulgence of the Shekinah. The 
external manifestation of the Shekinah is called the “glory,” or 
doxa in the Greek of the New Testament writers. 

The Shekinah is for its people a directive, a provident, presence. 
God appears to Moses in the burning bush and tells him he is to lead 
His people out of Egypt. God is to use Moses to deliver His people 
from affliction and to lead them to a land that “flows with milk and 
honey.” This is the first evidence of the Shekinah’s manifestation.! 

The directive element of the Shekinah can be seen again in the 
mysterious pillar of cloud and of fire which guides the people in 
their wanderings. But further, there is the providential aspect of 
Yahweh’s presence here. For the pillar leads the Jews as a shepherd 
leads his flock, both pointing the way and protecting. 

While the children of Israel are struck with fear at the sight of 
the pursuing Pharao and his army, the cloud of the Shekinah stands 
between the Jews and the Egyptians protecting Israel until she cross- 
es the Red Sea. “The angel of God, who had been leading Israel’s 
camp, now moved and went around behind them. The column of 
cloud also, leaving the front, took up its place behind them, so that 
it came between the camp of the Egyptians and that of Israel” (Ex. 
14: 19f.). The angel of God, as Fr. Bouyer has pointed out, is the 
equivalent of the presence of Yahweh Himself. It is the Shekinah. 

The entire history of the Shekinah will be a history of the one 
God manifesting His presence to His people. He has chosen them. 
He has set up His abode among them. And this He impresses upon 
Israel after His appearance to Moses on Sinai. Here Yahweh con- 
cludes a covenant with His people, and He uses Moses as His instru- 

1 For the fuller development of the history of the Shekinah in its wander- 


ings with the Jews, which is sketched here, see Fr. L. Bouyer’s La Bible et 
lEvangile. 
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ment of communication. Now will the Shekinah, which has until this 
time made its abiding presence felt only in extraordinary, temporary 
manifestations, make its presence felt permanently. 


PRESENCE LOCALIZED IN THE ARK 


Yahweh has led the Jews out of Egypt and victoriously preserved 
them from their enemies. He has been His people’s companion in 
their exodus. But His people have yet to undergo a long wandering 
in the desert, and God determines to preserve them by having His 
presence travel with them. He bids Moses build a tent for His 
presence, His Shekinah, that it may dwell among them and be a 
traveler with them. Then follows Yahweh’s exact description of the 
ark which is to be placed in the tent. 

This mysterious ark has the shape and dimensions of a casket, 
and over it is to be placed a mercy seat or propitiatory of purest 
gold. Yahweh orders two gold cherubim to be placed over the 
propitiatory, one at each end. Their wings are to extend over the 
propitiatory. “Thence I will give orders and will speak to thee 
(Moses) over the propitiatory and from the midst of the two 
cherubim which shall be upon the ark of the testimony, all things 
which I will command the children of Israel by thee” (Ex. 25:22). 

From now on Yahweh’s presence will reside between the two 
cherubim. Here God offers Himself to Israel. Here Israel can con- 
vene to adore God. Yahweh is believed to reside here in a special 
manner. The transcendent God is localized for the Jew by His 
Shekinah. How hollow now would be the worship of Egypt and 
Babylon. No mere material shrine for the Jew, but God’s special 
presence over the ark. The tabernacle, or tent, house of the ark, is 
both rendezvous and heart of the people. They will come to it to 
worship and be instructed. “Has any people its God so nigh?” And 
the ark will go with them everywhere, even to war. The ark has 
four golden rings attached to it. Through these are placed poles of 
setim wood, never to be removed, an indication of the mobile nature 
of the ark. 

It might be well to mention here a significant truth brought out 
by Father Bouyer in La Bible et l’Evangile. The ark of the covenant 
does not receive its sacred character from what is contained inside 
it, but rather from what is enthroned above it. It is sacred because it 
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is the place of the presence of Yahweh, not because it contains the 
tablets of the law, the urn full of manna, the sceptre of Aaron. The 
best way to understand the ark is to consider it as a throne rather 
than as a casket or container. Father Bouyer corroborates this by 
pointing out the variety of the sacred objects contained in this 
casket, and the fact that they might not be the only ones, nor perhaps 
the first ones, to be put into the ark. 

The history of the wandering of the Shekinah with Israel now 
becomes the history of the ark which the Jews carry with them as 
they journey to the promised land. 


PRESENCE IS PROTECTION 
The Scriptures give many instances of Israel’s faith in the protective 
power of the ark. The book of Numbers reads, “And when the ark 
was lifted up, Moses said: ‘Arise, O Lord, and let thy enemies be 
scattered, and let them that hate thee flee from before thy face.’ And 
when it was set down, he said: ‘Return, O Lord, to the multitude of 
the host of Israel’” (10: 35f.). These verses which, as Monsignor 
Saydon has pointed out, are probably each the introductory verse 
to a song commemorative of a victory in battle, are the first indica- 
tion that the ark is brought into battle. 

The first explicit assurance of the supernatural protection of the 
ark is found in the third chapter of Joshua. The waters of the Jordan 
are divided under the feet of the priests who carry the ark. And 
while God’s presence remains on the river floor the waters remain 
parted. Then follows the memorable victory over the doubly walled 
city of Jericho. After the ark is carried in solemn procession around 
the city seven days, and seven times on the seventh day, the walls 
come tumbling down at the sound of horns and Joshua’s shout. 

When the ark is captured by the Philistines, Yahweh makes known 
to Israel and to her enemies that which really matters: true inward 
worship, not the mere physical possession of His throne, the ark. 
From the beginning Yahweh had wanted from His people a ritualistic 
worship in spirit and faith; not a superstitious use of the sacred 
symbols as if they were so many fetishes. 

God teaches them this lesson in a dramatic way. When the worth- 
less sons of Heli the priest bear the ark into the battle where the 
forces of Israel are being defeated, the Philistines capture the ark 
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for the purpose of profiting by its mysterious powers. But the ark 
brings the plague to the Philistine cities. At last they set it in a 
cow-drawn cart to wander off, and the cows bring the ark to the 
town of Beth-Shemesh. 

Samuel leads the people in a great procession with the returned 
ark, and the Philistines, thinking that the Jews are gathering for 
an attack, muster their forces. The Jews ask Samuel to beseech God’s 
forgiveness and, upon Samuel’s entreaty, the Philistines are van- 
quished. God has shown that His presence above the ark is not 
to be used as a talisman. Rather must Israel’s inward disposition 
conform to her outward display of faith. 

The ark is now brought to its resting place at Jerusalem. Its 
wandering and that of God’s people seems at an end. The Jews learn 
subsequently that Yahweh has not fixed His abode permanently 
even in the temple which Solomon built. This is but a destructible 
temple. The Shekinah will be deserted by the people, and will in 
turn desert the people. The city will be captured and Israel will go 
into exile. 

It is when the Jews are led into exile that Jeremias hides the ark 
and its tent in a cave on the mountain where Moses had seen God. 
He then sends some Jews to mark the cave, but they cannot find it. 
Then Jeremias prophecies, “The place shall be unknown till God 
gather together the congregation of the people, and receive them 
to mercy. And then the Lord will show these things, and the majesty 
of the Lord shall appear, and there shall be a cloud as it was also 
shown to Moses” (2 Mach. 2:7, 8). 

The presence has left Israel for an even better presence. It has not 
really left Israel but remains with her, though invisibly, in her exile 
and in her long wait for the return of the presence. Israel now awaits 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and the day when the presence will once 
more tent with her. On this day of regeneration the New Israel will 
blossom forth from the seed of the Old. The New Covenant will 
replace the Old, and will not be written on tablets but on the heart 
of God’s people. Israel awaits this day of which Jeremias prophe- 
cied: 

Behold the days shall come, says the Lord, and I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house of Juda: not 
according to the covenant I made with their fathers in the day that I took 
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them by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt: the covenant 
which they made void, and I had dominion over them, says the Lord. 
But this shall be the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel 
after those days, says the Lord: I will give the law in their bowels, and 
I will write it in their heart, and I will be their God and they shall be my 
people (Jer. 31:31 f.). 


The New Covenant will be an interior one, not one of the flesh, 
and every man of faith may join the New Israel. The last chapter of 
Isaias gives the characterization of the regenerated Israel and a de- 
scription of the fully manifested presence. The author relates that 
the purified Israel will gather the elite of all peoples; the entire 
universe will rally around Sion. With such hopes is Israel left to 
await the day when the Shekinah will come home to dwell with her. 
The returned Shekinah will be the link between the Old and New 
Testaments. 


PRESENCE IN NEW TESTAMENT 
The inspired authors of the Gospels and Epistles were writing at 
a time when the Jewish Targum scholars had put into circulation the 
freshly minted term Shekinah to designate the traditional concept of 
God’s special presence with His people. St. Matthew wrote his Gos- 
pel in Hebrew, but at an early date. Consequently we see him appeal 
to the Jews with this idea of God’s abiding and continuing presence, 
but without using the Hebrew word Shekinah. St. Paul employs a 
related concept. He uses the word doxa or glory which, we have 
seen, is the external manifestation of the Shekinah. But when we 
come to St. John, who wrote his Gospel perhaps as late as 100 A.D., 
we find the use of a Greek word similar in sound and spelling to 
Shekinah or sheken. Four times he uses either the verb eskenosen 
or its corresponding noun skene. 

Before proceeding further it should be noted that the constant 
mention of the second advent in connection with a cloud or clouds 
and attendant angels, found throughout the New Testament, also 
points to the Shekinah concept. 

As was stated earlier, St. John in the fourteenth verse of his 
prologue writes, “The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 
He uses the play on the word Shekinah to tell us that the Word, 
Christ, dwelt among us. The Jew could attach no other meaning to 
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John’s words than that Christ became flesh and was the Shekinah 
returned. He points to Christ as the fulfilment of their hopes, the 
returned Shekinah which left them when they buried the ark and 
went into captivity. 

This Christ, Jesus of Nazareth, is the incarnation of the presence 
which resided between the wings of the cherubim. In the very same 
verse John then says: “And we saw his glory (doxa).” John links 
the glory to the Shekinah as the two were linked in the Old Testa- 
ment. Whenever the Shekinah manifested itself, it radiated the re- 
splendent light, called the glory. Christ’s glory was manifested as 
an effulgence of His presence because He was full of grace and 
truth. 

In the last verse of the last chapter of St. Matthew, which is our 
Lord’s valedictory to His apostles, are recorded these words, “Be- 
hold I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” The force of the words “I am with you” have a stronger 
sense than mere presence. They convey, very much like the expres- 
sion “support” in our modern parlance, the idea of a protecting 
presence. Hence Christ leaves His apostles with the knowledge that 
His providential and directing presence will be with them all days. 
It is significant to note here that the words which Christ uses are 


the very words which Yahweh used in the first manifestation of His 
Shekinah, His appearance to Moses in the burning bush. 


PRESENCE IN MYSTICAL BODY 


This abiding presence of Christ can be considered in two senses: 
either as Christ’s physical presence, His presence in the Eucharist, 
or as His spiritual presence. But these texts, and the entire Shek- 
inah concept, are to be considered in the latter sense. 

And yet what is this spiritual presence? What is this presence 
which our Lord promised us till the end of time? It is His presence 
in the Mystical Body through grace, on which St. Paul elaborates: 
“For from him the whole body being closely knit and joined to- 
gether through every joint of the system according to the functioning 
in due measure of each single part, derives its increase to the building 
up of itself in love” (Eph. 4:15 f.). 

Yet, it is more. Grace is the end result of the presence of Christ 
in His sacraments, His presence by His redemptive power. Our 
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Lord is present as the principal agent in all the sacraments. It is His 
presence in confirmation which girds us with His breastplate, en- 
abling us to be militant Christian leaders. His presence is both cause 
and effect in the sacraments. It is in the Eucharist, the focal point 
of the other sacraments, that Christ is supremely present, not only 
through His power but also in His person. 

It is through the presence of Christ’s redemptive power in the 
sacraments, then, that we share in the blood-stream of grace. The 
life which the Head of the Mystical Body gives us, informs us with 
His presence and enables us to radiate this presence. The grace in 
the members becomes the radiance of the presence. Thus St. Paul 
identifies grace with the glory of radiance of the Shekinah when in 
Romans 3:23 he says: “All have sinned, and have need of the 
glory (doxa) of God.” 

The Shekinah has come home to its people. It dwells among them 
and within them. Now the tabernacle is an interior one. And it is 
one which can be made ever more beautiful. Christ’s special presence 
in us can be constantly increased. This redemptive presence can 
grow in us daily through the reception of the bodily presence, the 
Eucharist. Our “fleshly hearts” can open ever more widely to house 
this infinite source of glory. It is for us, the members of the Body, to 
radiate the glory which we possess. 

Yes, the Shekinah has returned, and beyond any Jewish dreaming 


of it. 
Henry Donaghy, C.S.C. 


GATHERING THE FRAGMENTS 


REQUENT- 
LY good intentions to read a portion of the Bible daily meet an 
early death. Part of the difficulty lies in extended genealogies, ob- 
scure passages of the prophets, prolonged legal enactments. This 
is not to say that any of the Words of God were spoken in vain, nor 
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that they are read in vain. The fault lies not in the Word of God 
but in ourselves. 

There is place, then, for a schedule of readings from the Old and 
New Testaments. One schedule which has proved its worth is 
Daily Bible Reading with the Church by Benedict R. Avery, O.S.B., 
which has been reissued by the Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 
The special merit of the Old Testament arrangement is its fidelity 
to the changing seasons of the Church year. The New Testament 
books are taken in their order of composition. The Old Testament 
is so divided that it is covered in the course of two years, while the 
New Testament is read yearly. 

The arrangement was designed first of all for the public reading 
of the Scriptures. In our own monastic refectory we found that the 
token acknowledgement we had given to the Word of God by the 
reading of ten verses at each meal was scarcely meaningful. Also it 
seemed as if we were paying reluctant reverence to the Word of 
God. When we began using Fr. Benedict’s arrangement, which usu- 
ally assigns a chapter a day, we found the reading more intelligible 
and more in keeping with the dignity of the Word. 

The arrangement can also be used for private reading. A few 
copies of the pamphlet (20c) together with copies of the Bible 
could be placed in the rear pews of convent chapels so that the 
Sisters can read at their leisure. Lay people who would like some 
guidance as to the more pertinent sections of the Bible will find the 
pamphlet helpful. 


The growth of Fr. Peyton’s Family Rosary Crusade can only 
be matter for rejoicing. Its world-wide success would indicate its 
importance in the life of the Church. At times an artificial opposition 
has been constructed between the liturgy and the rosary. The Holy 
Father has repeatedly shown just how artificial is this opposition be- 
tween the Church’s official worship and private devotions. But there 
is still room for a deepened appreciation of the rosary and its mys- 
teries in the light of liturgical and biblical sources.* 

*Cf. “The Mysteries of the Rosary,” Hildebrand Yaiser, O.S.B., WorsHIP, 
vol. 24, pp. 252-258 and 290-299; and “The Rosary. I. Rooted in the Liturgy,” 


Herbert Lechner, C.PP.S., “II. Its Complementary Role,” Sister M. Albert, 
O.P., vol. 27, pp. 307-314. 
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We print here a collection of Scripture texts drawn largely from 
liturgical usage, which appeared in Paroisse et Liturgie for January, 
1957. A number of texts are given to indicate the different facets 
of the mystery, but one text would suffice for each time the mystery 
is recited. The New Testament texts provide doctrinal and historical 
matter for meditation, and facilitate such meditation methods as 
composition of place. The Old Testament texts indicate the unity of 
God’s redeeming plan. Though there are many mysteries, there is 
ultimately only one mystery, the whole plan of salvation spanning 
the Old and New Testaments. 

Perhaps a warning is in place. The use of these Scripture texts 
should not unduly prolong the rosary. This caution has special rele- 
vance in the instance of the family rosary where smaller children 
are involved. 


I. Joyful Mysteries 

Annunciation: Luke 1 : 26—38 ; Isaias 7 : 10-15; 11 : 1-5; Genesis 
3: 14-15; Exodus 3: 1-7; 25:21-22; Judges 6: 36—40. 

Visitation: Luke 1:39-47; Canticle of Canticles 2: 8-14; Mat- 
thew 11:2-10; John 1: 19-28; Luke 1: 68-79. 

Christ’s Birth: Matthew 1:18-25; 2:1-12; Luke 2:1-14, 15- 
20; John 1: 1-18; Titus 2:11-15; 3:4~7; Hebrews 1: 1-12. 


Presentation: Luke 2: 22-40; John 8: 12-20; Psalm 83; Leviti- 
cus 12: 1-8. 

Finding in the Temple: Luke 2:41-50; 19:41-47; Matthew 
16: 24—28 ; John 7 : 14-18, 25-29. 


II. Sorrowful Mysteries 

Agony in the Garden: Mark 14: 26—52; Luke 22: 1-6; Matthew 
16:21-—23; Psalm 42; Matthew 21: 33-44; 2 Samuel 15: 30-32; 
16:5-13; Jeremias 15: 10-21; 20: 7-18. 

Scourging: Mark 15:15; Philippians 2: 5-11; Psalm 37; Isaias 
50:4—9; 62:11; 63: 1-7; 1 Peter 2: 19-25; 1 Timothy 6: 13-16. 

Crowning with Thorns: John 19: 2-6; 18: 33-37; Matthew 27: 
25-30; Isaias 53; Psalm 68; Apocalypse 19: 11-16. 

Carrying of the Cross: 1 Peter 2:21-25; Matthew 11:28-—30; 
16: 24—27; John 12: 24—26; 1 Corinthians 1 : 18-31. 

Crucifixion: Luke 23 : 33-38 ; Psalm 21; John 19: 23-42; 3: 1- 
15; 12: 24-26, 31-36; Galatians 6: 14—18; Hebrews 9: 11-28. 
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III. Glorious Mysteries 

Resurrection: Matthew 28 : 1-7; Mark 16: 1-7; John 20: 1-29; 
Luke 24: 13-35; Psalm 21 :23—32; Psalm 15; Psalm 117; 1 Corin- 
thians 15: 1-10, 51-57; Romans 6: 3-14; 5: 6-11. 

Ascension: Acts 1:6—11; Mark 16: 14-20; Ephesians 2: 4-8; 
4:7-13; Psalm 109; Psalm 23; Psalm 46; John 3: 11-17; Colos- 
sians 3 : 1-4. 

Coming of the Holy Spirit: Acts 2: 1-41; 1 Corinthians 12 :2- 
11; Romans 8 : 12-17; Matthew 28 : 18-20; John 16: 4—15. 

Assumption: Luke 10:38-42; 11:27-—28; Proverbs 8 : 22-35; 
Psalm 44:9-16; Psalm 15; Psalm 23; Ecclesiasticus 24: 23-31; 
Judith 13 : 22-25; Canticle of Canticles 2 : 8-14. 

Coronation: Mark 3:31-35; Psalm 44; Apocalypse 11:19; 
12:1, 10. : 


In reviewing The Bridge for the Newark diocesan paper, The 
Advocate, Fr. Gerard Sloyan delineates with remarkable insight 
the apparent opposition between the two Testaments, between Cath- 
olic and Jew. The Catholic 

rests secure in matters touching divine faith. 
. . « Life in the kingdom must grow for the individual, but he has 
been given assurance that its terms will not alter. God is believed 
faithful to His word. .. . 

The pious Jew has likewise been given indubitable assurances by the 
same God that He will never desert him nor his people. As a believer he 
is aware of a covenant between the Holy One of Israel and Abraham’s 
breed which cannot be broken, because the Lord is faithful to His word. 

How irrelevant then must any claim appear to him which has the 
aspect of setting at nought either the divine promise or the unique 
importance of this people. But Christianity seems to him to do just 
that. It gives to every man whom God shall choose an equal title to 
holiness without reference to circumcision or peoplehood or Mosaic Law. 

Christianity is self-condemned for the Jew before further inquiry, 
since it makes of God a liar — an inconceivable proposition. It attributes 
to Him alteration of the terms by which He will save His people. What- 
ever the gifts and the intentions of Jesus may have been, surely Paul 
must be looked on as a perverter of Mosaic ordinance, and therefore 
no worthy offspring of the patriarch Abraham. Since the Law cannot 
be broken, the Christian reading of it must be a mockery. 
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In Pillar of Fire, Karl Stern has shown that the theological dif- 
ferences, the apparent opposition of which Fr. Sloyan writes, are of 
such a nature that they touch the individual Jew and the Jewish 
nation at the point which constitutes the essential Jewish nature and 
consciousness. An attempt to resolve the differences and opposition 
on the part of a Jew thinking of becoming a Christian entails a 
sacrifice whose proportions are little appreciated by Catholics. 

For the 
Jews to become converted to Christ means an extraordinary sacrifice. 
Not only . . . must the individual die with Him in order to live; it is 
the whole people that must die with Him. By some mysterious twist of 
fate the Jews are the only people which cannot remain a people and 
be Christian at the same time. Christ demanded a double sacrifice from 
His people; not only the individual Adam has to die to be dissolved in 
Him — the group too has to be dissolved. 


Dr. Stern points out, and in this Fr. Sloyan would concur, that 
for all the apparent opposition between the covenants, the continu- 
ity between them is real and lies at a deeper level. For a Jew to 
become Christian is to live on his heritage. If the Old has passed 
away, it is also true, as even St. Paul was at pains to insist, that the 
the New is peculiarly a Jewish heritage. The Jew comes into his 
own by being true to the Old Testament sense of history, to Jewish 
eschatology. “If you believed Moses, you would believe me; it was 
of me that he wrote.” In this regard it is significant to note that in 
the Jewish Scriptures there is a tendency to classify as prophetic 
those books we place under an historical heading (Joshua, Judges, 
1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings). History is prophecy, and the Old 
Testament historical books speak to us of Christ. 


The worship context of the Word of God is one of the concepts 
which has been receiving much attention from both biblical and litur- 
gical scholars. 

When Moses first spoke to the people of God the words he had 
heard on Mount Sinai, the occasion was one of solemn public wor- 
ship with a well-defined series of cultic acts: communal fasting, 
praise, adoration, sacrifice. The people of God had been officially 
summoned by the Word of God spoken through the mouth of Moses. 
The Word decreed the gathering of the assembly, specified the ritual 
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acts to be performed, and elicited from the people their allegiance 
to that Word. Now by means of the Word they became, in a more 
radical sense, the people of God, a priestly nation. 

In the light of this history the Scripture readings at Mass must 
be understood. In Liturgical Piety Bouyer wrote: “The reading of 
the Scripture that takes place in the framework of the Mass is not 
merely one among many types of reading the divine Word: it is 
the chief and fundamental type, to which all the others refer as to 
their norm.” 

This basic relationship between Word and worship is seen, as 
Bouyer points out, in the very arrangement of the books of the Old 
Testament. Their order is determined by the Jewish liturgical year 
in the course of which these books are read. 

But beyond the extrinsic arrangement of books, the Word and 
worship relationship accounts for the inner structure of the individ- 
ual books. In the New Testament we have an instance of this in 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. “Critics now think,” writes Bouyer, “that 
the Gospel of St. Matthew . . . has been very definitely arranged 
to provide the synagogal worship of Christian communities with a 
series of readings about our Lord, a series which would fit in with 
the already existing system of Jewish readings of Old Testament so 


as to show how everything in His life and teaching was a fulfilment 


>’ 99 


of ‘Moses and the prophets. 

The Protestant exegete, Oscar Cullmann, has made a very pre- 
sentable case for the interpretation of Mark 10: 13-16, and parallels 
in the Synoptic Gospels, as a type of disciplina arcani.on infant bap- 
tism. The sacramental interpretation is in addition to, rather than 
in place of, the original historical sense. 

The sacramental preoccupations of St. John’s Gospel have held 
the attention of a number of Protestant biblical scholars: Oscar 
Cullmann in Early Christian Worship, C. H. Dodd in The Interpre- 
tation of the Fourth Gospel, and A. J. B. Higgins in The Lord’s 
Supper in the New Testament, to mention only a few. (Cf. Bruce 
Vawter, C.M., “The Johannine Sacramentary,” Theological Studies, 
vol. 17, no. 2 [June, 1956], p. 156.) 

These studies point to the sacramental-liturgical nature of St. 
John’s Gospel. For instance, Cullmann tries to show that the early 
Christians’ experience of Christ in the mysteries of baptism and the 
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Eucharist was the context which dictated John’s selection of events 
in Christ’s life for his fourth Gospel. It is not merely a case of later 
sacramentarians and allegorists reading sacramental implications 
into the text, but rather of the sacramental significance constituting 
the literal sense. The Apocalypse has this same sacramental and 
liturgical orientation, but with a more marked eschatological em- 
phasis. 

In a small book entitled J Peter, a Paschal Liturgy Dr. F. L. Cross 
sketches the paschal and baptismal character of Peter’s first epistle. 
Though the liturgical context of Peter’s epistle has been generally 
recognized, no one has presented the case as clearly as this Prot- 
estant scholar. He concludes that 1 Peter is both a homily and a 
liturgy: a text of what the celebrant says in a Paschal Vigil during 
which baptism is administered. 

In all these Old and New Testament examples, from the promul- 
gation of the Word on Mount Sinai to the consummation of all things 
in the Apocalypse, there is a meeting of Word and worship. 

Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 
IT CAN BE DONE! 


HE restoration of the principal liturgi- 
cal functions of Holy Week to afternoon and night hours leaves a certain 
gap in the prayer life of religious congregations who do not say the 
divine office. This was discussed at the workshop on the new rites at 
Notre Dame University, Feb. 8-9, 1956, and at recent meetings of the 
board of directors of the National Liturgical Conference. The logical 
recommendation is the recitation of the Hours of Matins and Lauds (the 
former Tenebrae), which are now transferred from the evenings of 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday to the mornings of Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday. 

Last year, in a provincial house and novitiate of one such congrega- 
tion, a modified form of Matins and Lauds was held on these mornings 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WorRsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.—Eb. 
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to the great satisfaction of the entire community, old and young. Famili- 
arity with the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin made its accomplishment 
easy. In this case, only one nocturn of Matins was used each day, and all 
parts were in English, some being recited and others chanted. 

As no time restriction is set for the praying of these Hours in the 
morning, Sisters can fit them in at their convenience. For example, in a 
busy institution like a hospital the Hours could follow immediately the 
morning meditation, taking some minutes of the period devoted on other 
days to the holy Sacrifice. 

Slight changes made lately in the text of these Hours are noted in the 
Parish Holy Week Missal (Doyle and Finegan, Collegeville, Minn.). 
Among them are the omission of the Miserere at the end of Lauds each 
day and the change of its concluding collect on Saturday. 

Publications with material for these Hours abound. The text and chant 
of Matins and Lauds are in the Liber Usualis. The text in Latin is also in 
the Latin breviary. In English it is in The Roman Breviary (Benziger, 
6-8 Barclay St., New York 8) and in the Tenebrae Psalms booklet pub- 
lished by J .S. Paluch Co. (1800 W. Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40); and 
in an abbreviated form in A Short Breviary (Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, Minn.) and the Tenebrae booklets of Pio Decimo Press (St. Louis 
15) and Bruce Publishing Co. (Milwaukee 1). 

Of special interest is the recently published Vigil Service for Septuage- 
sima to Pentecost, by Fr. Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. (University of 
Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Ind.). This not only has the complete 
text in English of Matins for Thursday, Friday and Saturday of Holy 
Week, together with the chant notation, but includes also a penetrating 
commentary for each day. The author, who is chairman of the National 
Liturgical Conference’s committee on liturgy for religious, explains that 
he prepared this version of Matins for the Sacred Triduum after more 
than one community had requested him to provide the proper Church 
prayer for these morning hours. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Rev. Josef 
Léw, C.SS.R., is the vice relator of the historical section of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. This article is appearing simultaneously in 
Heiliger Dienst, the quarterly liturgical journal published by the Insti- 
tutum Liturgicum, Archabbey of St. Peter, Salzburg.— Emerson and 
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Arleen Hynes and family live at Collegeville. Emerson has been on the 
St. John’s college faculty for nearly twenty years; Arleen is the national 
chairman of the family life committee of the NCCW.— Rev. H. A. 
Reinhold is our H.A.R. of Timely Tract fame. At present he is readying 
some of his writings for publication in book form.— Rev. Thomas J. 
Carroll, director of the Catholic Guild for the Blind, Boston, is a past 
president of the Liturgical Conference. — Rev. John Hofinger, S.J., of 
the Institute for Mission Aplogetics, Manila, is an internationally known 
authority in catechetics, and organized the mission congress at Assisi last 
September. His essay embodies the substance of a chapter in his forth- 
coming book, The Art of Teaching Christian Doctrine, scheduled for 
publication by the University of Notre Dame Press in June. — The Rev. 
Mr. Henry Donaghy, C.S.C., is completing his theological studies at 
Holy Cross Seminary, Washington, D.C. 


With this issue a new, and we believe an important, chapter in the 
history of Worsuip begins. Father Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., of our 
abbey is taking over the editorship of the Holy Scripture section. Just 
two years ago, Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., started her series of 
commentaries on the books of the Old Testament. Reader-reaction was 
immediate, and so enthusiastic that since December 1955 a special sec- 
tion of the magazine has been devoted to the Scriptures. Actually, such 
a step was long overdue. A liturgical apostolate that neglects the word 
of God, which is a primary component of the liturgy, condemns itself 
to superficiality, if not sterility. But inadequacy of editorial personnel 
prevented giving the attention to this department that is obviously its 
due. That a firm new hand has assumed responsibility is already recog- 
nizable in this issue. 

Fr. Kilian is a member of the religion faculty at St. John’s, and writes 
frequently for various Catholic magazines, including a monthly column 
in Sign. He is the author of Nothing But Christ (Grail Publication) , and 
another book will soon be published by Sheed and Ward. 

The Holy Scripture section will henceforth normally comprise about a 
fourth of WorsHIP — 16 pages, more or less. May we remind our read- 
ers, and especially pastors, that this is a pioneering effort in the U.S. 
Scripture reading and study is being universally recommended: it is, 
admittedly, essential to mature Christian formation. And yet no other 
magazine has up to now concentrated on helping our laity make the 
Bible their book of life. This unique contribution of WorsHip might 
well be stressed in recommending the magazine to friends; and‘%it would 
be a good “talking-point” in promoting bulk sales at church doors. 
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Our cover design and its Palm Sunday acclamation suggest the tri- 
umphant path of Christ leading up to Mount Sion. 


The following supplement to the Holy Week bibliography carried in 
our March issue represents answers to letters of inquiry sent to 42 pub- 
lishers ; so the list should now be reasonably complete. 


Benziger Brothers, 6—8 Barclay St., New York 8: 

Priest’s Ceremonial. By Rev. Joseph W. Kavanagh. $3.75. Includes 
the new ceremonies of Holy Week for both simple and solemn services. 

Altar Boy’s Ceremonial. By Rev. Joseph W. Kavanagh. $2.50. Re- 
vised edition; includes the new Holy Week services for simple and sol- 
emn rites. 


The Catholic University of America Press, Washington 17, D.C.: 

The New Holy Week Ordo. (Studies in Sacred Theology, 2nd series, 
No. 96.) By W. J. Schmitz. $1.00 

Desclée Co., Inc., 280 Broadway, New York 7: 

Holy Week Book. 320 pp. $2.50. This edition reproduces exactly the 
complete Holy Week and Easter Vigil section of the new Liber Usualis. 
It may be used to bring old editions of the Liber up-to-date. 

The New Office of Holy Week. 250 pp. Paper, 75 cents. For choir and 
congregational use. In Latin-English, with music in modern notation. 


J. Fischer & Bro., Harristown Road, Glen Rock, N.J.: 


Holy Week Service Manual. Compiled and arranged by Philip G. 
Kreckel. 34 pp. $1.50. (No further information was given.) 


B. Herder Book Co., 15—17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2: 

Handbook of Ceremonies. By John B. Mueller, S.J. Revised and edited 
by Adam C. Ellis, S.J., 521 pp. Cloth $6.50. This well-known manual has 
been brought up-to-date to include the new Holy Week services. 


National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Mass. Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C.: 

Dispositions and Regulations concerning the Holy Week Liturgy. 
Pamphlet, 10 cents. The English translation of the modifications of the 
Holy Week liturgy issued Feb. 1 by the S.C.R. 


McLoughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Ave., Boston 15: 

The Liturgical Choir Book. By Sister M. Cherubim, O.S.F. $2.00. 
Includes chants and alternate polyphonic settings of principal texts of 
all the Holy Week services. 

Seé also the other choir books and the cards for congregations or 
choirs advertised in our March issue, p.i. 
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The Newman Press, Westminster, Md.: 

The Ceremonies of Holy Week. By Rev. J. B. O’Connell. $1.25. A 
commentary on the solemn rite and the ritus simplex, by one of the 
foremost English rubricists. (Newman Press writes that this will “prob- 
ably” be ready in sufficient time.) 


Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind.: 

Busy Priest's Guide to the Restored Ordo of Holy Week. By Rev. Roy 
F. Grotenrath, C.PP.S. Pamphlet, 32 pp. 25 cents. A Holy Week cere- 
monial ; a concise presentation of the rubrics in English. 


St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J.: 

The Rites of Holy Week. By Rev. Frederick R. McManus. (Cf. March 
issue, p. 228.) The enlarged, second edition costs $3.00. 

The People’s Holy Week. By Rev. Frederick R. McManus. Pamphlet, 
48 pp. 25 cents. A popular commentary. 

Complete Music for Holy Week. By William E. Campbell. Pamphlet, 
15 cents. According to “an approved, simple, and fully tested method for 
singing at sight.” 

World Library of Sacred Music, 1846 Westwood Ave., Cincinnati 14: 

Psalm Tone Settings of Holy Week Music. By Rev. John De Deo, 
O.F.M. $1.50. Also available on separate cards for each day. 

Holy Week Book and The New Office of Holy Week (cf. under Des- 
clée: at same prices). 


It will be seen at once that most of the items on this suppiementary 
list concern the Holy Week music and rubrics. For textual commentaries 
and books explanatory of the Holy Week spirit and rites, we refer our 
readers back to our March issue, pp. 224-29. 

According to information available at time of writing (March 15), the 
following publishers are printing Holy Week booklets for congrega- 
tional use: 

Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind.: The New Holy Week Missal. 

Benziger Brothers, New York: St. Mary Holy Week Missal. 

The Catholic Book Publishing Co., New York: St. Joseph’s Holy 
Week Missal. 

Conception Abbey Press, Conception, Mo.: separate booklets for the 
four principal days. 

The Confraternity of the Precious Blood, Brooklyn: My Holy Week 
Missal. 

Doyle and Finegan, Collegeville, Minn.: Parish Holy Week Missal. 
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The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.: Masses of Holy Week and 
the Easter Vigil. 

J.S. Paluch Co., Chicago: Holy Week Masses. 

St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J.: Layman’s Complete Missal 
for Holy Week. 

St. Pius X Press, Berwyn, Md.: Holy Week and Easter Services, and 
separate booklets for the four principal days. 


First in importance among the summer schools of liturgical interest 
this year is again unquestionably that at Notre Dame University, under 
the direction of Fr. Michael Mathis, C.S.C. (June 21 to August 6). The 
Very Rev. Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., will lecture on “The Symbolism of 
Sacred Scripture,” and conduct a weekly seminar; another seminar, 
applying the specific examples cited to liturgical arts, will be under the 
direction of Mr. Robert Leader. Rev. Cornelius Bouman of Utrecht, 
Holland, will teach the basic course in liturgy, treating of the place of the 
liturgy in the life of the Church, its structure and central themes. Rev. 
Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., and his staff will again have expert charge of the 
music program, and will lecture on “The Integration of Liturgy and 
Chant” and lead a seminar on Christian hymnody. Of key interest, in 
view particularly of the theme of the National Liturgical Week this 
year, are the two series of lectures by Fr. John Hofinger, S.J.: “The 
Kerygmatic Approach to Christian Doctrine,” and “The Place of the 
Liturgy in Religious Education.” (The list of titles of his twenty lectures 
on each subject are available from Fr. Mathis.) 

To signalize this tenth anniversary of the Notre Dame liturgy pro- 
gram, Fr. Mathis is realizing another long-cherished hope. Courses in 
classical Latin and Greek are being offered, which will be continued in 
the fall and winter semesters of the University, in preparation for 
specialized studies in Christian Latinity to be taught by the famous Miss 
Christine Mohrmann in the summer of 1958. Before the conclusion of 
this summer’s session, competitive examinations for twenty $750.00 tui- 
tion scholarships will be given in order to select qualified students for the 
fall and winter terms. Religious superiors and others who are interested 
in this unique opportunity in an important field of Christian scholarship, 
are urged to write to Fr. Mathis for details. 


Several other summer sessions likewise offer courses in the liturgical 
field, among them the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Purchase, 
N.Y., and the Summer School of Liturgical Music at St. John’s Abbey 
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(cf. advertisements in this issue). The lectures on liturgy at St. John’s 
will be given by Rev. Paul Marx, O.S.B., whose book on Virgil Michel 
and the origins of the liturgical movement in America is slated for 
publication the latter part of this month. 

Madonna House, Combermere, Ontario, will feature liturgical courses 
in its Summer School of Catholic Action, for married couples as well as 
for single people. There will be five successive sessions, of a week each, 
beginning July 1. Grailville, Loveland, Ohio, and the Chicago Friend- 
ship House will also offer their customary summer schools in which the 
daily living (and praying) of the liturgy constitutes the framework of 
formation. 


THE NEW REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
HOLY WEEK 


USEUMS often post signs “Do not Touch.” 
And since most of us were brought up to regard the liturgy as a sort of 
venerable and very sacred “museum piece,” one can sympathize with a 
certain irritation met with occasionally because of all the “tampering” 
with the liturgy that has been going on in recent years. Or again, even if 
the desirability of the reform of Holy Week, for instance, is admitted, 
the fact that it was done in stages causes impatience in some quarters. 
“Why don’t they do it completely once and for all and get it over with? 
This uncertainty from year to year is burdensome and annoying to priest 
and people.” 

Perhaps so. But it would be far more annoying to have a definitive 
reform imposed by simple ukase which then doesn’t meet actual needs 
and conditions. That the Holy See, as Fr. Low points out in his article, is 
primarily intent upon restoring the liturgy as liturgy, is to be expected; 
but that it goes to the trouble of inviting advice from all bishops, the 
pastors of the flock, over the course of several years, in order that the 
reform will also prove pastorally optimum, is a phenomenon of our time 
for which we cannot be too grateful. It is worth a bit of temporary 
annoyance and inconvenience. 

Thus the new “Dispositions and Regulations concerning the Restored 
Order of Holy Week” of February 1 have as their sole purpose to meet 
the suggestions of bishops of the world for the still greater spiritual 
effectiveness of a new rite, which itself was elaborated as a result of 
their requests. Its main concern is to facilitate access to the holiness of 
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Holy Week, without loss to the basic ideals of liturgical celebration 
re-established in the reform itself. 

Hence the time for Masses on Holy Thursday is extended from 3 to 5 
hours: in other words, to all the hours that could possibly come into 
question for a “supper.” With this generous extension, the criticism 
voiced last year that it was difficult for children or mothers of families 
to attend, would also seem to have been substantially met. 

On Good Friday, the permission to start the service at noon was 
probably motivated by conditions obtaining in the U.S.: for in no other 
country has the 12 to 3 observance become public custom. But the 
“pastoral” reason is here too kept within its proper “liturgical” frame- 
work by the reminder that the rite should normally start around 3 p.m. 
—the hour of Christ’s death which is being ritually commemorated. 
(Another desideratum, however, also chiefly American, that a second 
official, if perhaps abbreviated, service be allowed to accommodate the 
huge crowds that wish to receive holy Communion, was not granted. 
If last year’s experience is duplicated in this and succeeding years, sheer 
pastoral necessity may secure an indult if change in the universal legis- 
lation is considered inadvisable. ) 

The only exception to a greater latitude in the hours of celebration 
is in the case of the Vigil service. Exceptions “for grave reasons of public 
and pastoral nature” are still permitted ; but the hour of midnight for the 
beginning of the Mass is more insisted upon as a norm than it was last 
year. In this climax of the Church’s year, liturgical considerations of 
fitness must weigh more heavily ; and there seems no reason why sincere 
effort in educating the faithful could not make this midnight service 
equally as attractive as that of Christmas, so that with time the pastoral 
aspect of the reform will not suffer. The problem of children’s attendance 
will remain ; but it is a problem at Christmas too. 

News accounts stressed especially the new rubric about the adoration 
of the cross on Good Friday. The Regulations state simply : “If the pastor 
or rector of a church foresees that the adoration of the cross cannot be 
performed in the manner prescribed by the Ordo of Holy Week without 
difficulty, or without endangering good order and devotion, the ceremony 
will be performed in the following manner . . . ” How this directive 
is to be interpreted “‘according to the mind of the legislator” is clear from 
the commentary of Fr. Antonelli, relator general of the SCR., which the 
Osservatore Romano printed immediately following the Regulations. 

The alternate rite was introduced primarily to solve the problem of 
churches so crowded “that the procession of the faithful to the Com- 
munion rail, besides taking too much time and as it were constituting a 
break in the progress of the rite, became a veritable disturbance and 
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could not be carried out with that order and recollection which are 
indispensable to every liturgical action.” That only very large crowds, 
understood absolutely and not relatively, constitute a sufficient reason 
for availing oneself of the alternate rite, Fr. Antonelli stresses in the 
next paragraph: “It would therefore certainly not be justifiable to use 
this abbreviated rite for the sole reason that the adoration by the faithful 
takes a certain length of time.” The texts and music of the Reproaches 
and the other chants have the precise purpose of utilizing the required 
time with spiritual profit. “For it is beyond doubt that the adoration of 
the cross is a culminating point of the entire liturgical service, and that 
from the psychological and pastoral viewpoint, it is as much as ever 
desirable that on this day every one of the faithful be given the oppor- 
tunity of this personal encounter with the cross which amounts to a 
personal commitment.” 

Whether, however, the alternate rite that has now been made possible 
in certain circumstances will effectively connote such a personal “com- 
mitment” to our faithful, remains to be seen; that it may more readily 
do so, the rubric that “the celebrant . . . will ask the faithful to 
adore the cross” will have to be interpreted generously, to allow at least 
of a few brief sentences of earnest exhortation. 

Several other items in the Regulations will doubtless be welcomed 
without reserve by everyone: e.g., the permission to distribute holy 
Communion to all the sick on Holy Thursday, and the provision that now 
makes possible a true procession in every parish on Palm Sunday, one 
that starts from outside the church and then enters it: i.e., from a given 
place to a given place. 

There are two features of the Regulations that may have more than 
immediately obvious significance. The faculty granted to bishops to allow 
the celebration of the Palm Procession Mass in the evening under cer- 
tain circumstances would seem to go beyond the intentions expressed in 
the constitution Christus Dominus. The Ordinary may now permit the 
main parish Mass to be celebrated in the evening on at least this one 
Sunday of the year, with the sole proviso that greater spiritual fruits 
therefrom will seem probable in the light of previous experience with 
evening Masses. 

The other feature concerns the introduction of an intermediate rite, 
between the solemn Mass and the simple rite sung Mass, inasmuch as 
a second priest or an ordained deacon may now function officially as 
deacon without the presence of a subdeacon. The reason given by Fr. 
Antonelli is that “of facilitating so far as possible a more fitting celebra- 
tion of these functions which are without doubt the most solemn of the 
entire liturgical year.” He adds that “this is not really a completely new 
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form of service in the Latin liturgy, since it already exists in various 
monastic rites.” That it makes good sense is obvious. What if anything it 
may presage concerning the re-activation of the diaconal office, can only 
be conjectured. In any event this step, even if limited solely to Holy 
Week, is of considerably greater importance in the history of the Roman 
rite than its seemingly casual introduction by these Regulations would 
lead one to infer. We hope to come back to this subject on some other 
occasion. 

Fr. Antonelli concludes his commentary in words that every priest will 
heartily echo: “It is to be hoped that with the solution of these minor 
difficulties of a practical order, the liturgical functions of Holy Week, 
by which the Church every year makes it possible for us to re-live the 
great central mystery of redemption, i.e., the death and the resurrection 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, can now be celebrated with ever more abun- 
dant, conscious, active and devout participation by the Christian people 
throughout the world.” 

Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


DIOCESAN COMMISSION AT WORK 


HE Arch- 
diocesan Liturgical Commission of Cincinnati early this year conducted 
a survey on the administration of the sacrament of baptism within the 
archdiocese. It was undertaken in order to help the Commission develop 
its present program which, in accordance with the wishes of Archbishop 
Alter, is directed to the pastoral objective of cultivating a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the sacrament of rebirth. 

Two hundred and sixteen returns were received from the 246 ques- 
tionnaires sent out. The survey showed that 90 parishes do not have 
permanent baptistries, and 40 lack permanent baptismal fonts. In 21 
churches the sacrament has been administered as part of the Easter 
Vigil rite, and the respective pastors all report favorable results. In 19 
churches, baptism of adults is conferred in the morning, so that the con- 
verts can immediately assist at holy Mass and receive holy Communian, 
as presupposed by the Ritual. In almost all parishes, infant baptisms are 
conferred early on Sunday afternoons. 

Thirty-five pastors report that they have used the “more solemn rite” 
(cf. Collectio Rituum, Tit. I, 1, 3), in which the congregation participates. 
There was an almost equal division of opinion concerning the suggestion 
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that baptism of adults be occasionally conferred in connection with a 
Sunday evening Mass; among reasons cited in opposition was “the 
timidity of converts.” 

In 140 parishes, baptism is the subject of a Sunday sermon at feast 
once a year. Thirty-seven parishes have some form of program to assist 
the family in preparing for the baptismal ceremony. In slightly less than 
half the parishes an instruction is given on the occasion of baptism. 
All but 11 parishes are now making use of the vernacular as provided 
for in the Collectio Rituum, and comments on the effectiveness of this 
are very favorable. In slightly more than half of the parishes a text and 
translation of the rite is provided for those in attendance. 

One hundred and forty-five parishes reported that relatives and friends 
are invited to attend the rite; and in 54 instances members of the parish 
are urged to attend the baptism of converts, to welcome them into the 
parish. 

In 90 parishes special baptismal garments and candles are used, at 
least occasionally. In 107 parishes the names of the newly baptized are 
announced to the parishioners. 

(It would be interesting to know in how many other American dioceses 
an equally good showing could be made in regard to these matters.) 

As a result of the survey, and in response to the requests of the pastors 
themselves, the Commission is preparing a booklet of concrete sugges- 
tions, and has already sent outlines for four sermons, on the nature and 
significance of baptism, the meaning of the rites, and on family observ- 
ance of the event, together with a select bibliography. Pointing out that 
“the liturgical focal points of a parish church are the high altar and the 
baptistry,” the Commission has recommended the following specific 
objectives : 

1) A better understanding of baptism, the ceremony, and consequently 
the nature of Christian life, through: special attention to a series of 
lenten sermons on baptism; promotion and use of the booklet being 
prepared ; talks and discussions on the subject. 

2) Better attendance at baptism, particularly on the part of relatives 
and friends, through invitations from the family of the candidate. 

3) Better participation in the rite by those attending: by following the 
rite with a translation and explanation as necessary; by joining in the 
responses as directed by the officiating priest. 

4) Better observance of the event in the home: through family discus- 
sion of the ceremony, patron saint, etc.; provision and preservation of the 
baptismal robe and candle; celebration in the home for family and 
friends. 
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5) Better commemoration of the sacrament through: preserving a cer- 
tificate of baptism, souvenir holy cards; visit to the church of baptism 
on anniversary days; renewal of baptism vows on the anniversary ; home 
celebration to which godparents might be invited. 

6) Better attention to importance of godparents and patron saint. 

The Commission likewise plans to enlist the additional help of the 
councils of Catholic men and women, the schools, the diocesan paper, 
Catholic book stores, and other groups in support of its program. The 
lay groups will be concerned particularly with the observance of baptism 
in the home. 

Summaries of the Church’s legislation touching baptistries and bap- 
tismal fonts have been sent to pastors, together with advice about its 
application in practice and recommendations in respect to the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament. The statute of the diocesan synod which 
requires that arrangements for administration of the sacrament be made 
in advance of the ceremony is recalled, and this occasion is suggested as 
a good opportunity for urging parents or converts to invite relatives and 
friends to be present; for asking all who will attend, particularly spon- 
sors, to acquaint themselves with the rite ahead of time; and for instruct- 
ing the family how to observe the event in the home. 

The Commission further recommends that, where feasible, adult 
baptisms be conferred before Mass; the latter might be offered for the 
convert, and his Catholic friends and members of the parish might be 
invited to attend. Occasionally baptisms, especially of convert classes, 
should be conferred as a public parish service in which the members of 
the parish participate, by joining in the responses and by renewing their 
own baptismal vows. The use of the vernacular as provided in the 
Collectio Rituum is recommended. An instruction about the meaning of 
the sacrament and the rites should precede the administration, and after 
the ceremony sponsors should be reminded of their obligations, and 
mothers be urged to receive the blessing after childbirth. At Easter the 
baptistry, or at least its entrance, should be especially decorated. Suitable 
certificates of baptism should be issued as a memorial of the sacred 
event, and pastors or sponsors are to be asked to provide a special 
baptismal robe and candle. 

It is recommended, too, that the names of those to be baptized be 
announced in the parish bulletin, as a means of inviting members of the 
parish to attend the rite and join in welcoming the new parishioner; and, 
as a follow-up for adult converts, members of parish societies are urged 
to call upon them, and make them feel at home in the parish family. 

Finally, as a background and motivation for all these recommenda- 
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tions, the Commission very properly lists a number of theological- 
liturgical principles about the role of baptism in the life of the Church. 
We feel that the Commission deserves congratulations for a job 

well begun. 
G.L.D. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
FROM OUR MAILBAG 


. . . Our pastor is doing a tremendous job in the parish, centering all 
our apostolic work as well as all “profane” work (plenty of volunteer 
manual labor in the rectory, school, new church property, etc.) in the 
Mass and the sacramental life of the Church. Within the year that he 
has come to us, he has developed a very satisfactory degree of recited 
and sung participation in the liturgy. And he hasn’t limited the partici- 
pation to the sanctuary: he has gotten the people of the parish into a 
variety of needed apostolic works: the Legion of Mary, parish credit 
unions, and the committees of men and women for social action, family 
life, education, decent literature, etc. He leads us with his own zealous 
tireless example. As a parishioner put it: “Father is on the go all day 
himself, and keeps us hopping, but we know it is all for God.” 

Ohio D.M.K. 


. . . Ever since my visit of several weeks in Nassau, I have been an 
ardent propagandist for the Bahamas missions. Outstanding in my mind 
is the work of the Benedictine missionaries, which impresses me as no 
other priestly work which I have ever observed. (Cf. “The Liturgy Wins 
Souls,” September, 1956, pp. 529f.—Ep.) Father Bonaventure, Fr. 
Cornelius, and the junior Fathers struck me as the models of priestly 
zeal and charity. I have never said Mass since without thinking of the 
Bahamas parishes and missions, and I feel that it was there that I learned 
how the holy Sacrifice should be celebrated. The dialogue Masses during 
those weeks made me realize the importance of the congregation in the 
Mass I offer. I consider that summer one of the important experiences 
of my life... . 

Pennsylvania Rev. J. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. The correspondent fails to add another bit of informa- 
tion, which has been supplied by our Bahamas confreres. Before coming 
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to the islands, Father J. had written to volunteer his help in the local 
missionary work; and his “vacation” consisted in undertaking the full 
missionary burden for a few weeks! Over the years he has been taking 
the same kind of vacation in mission dioceses of the U.S., and in areas 
with numerous Mexican migrant workers. 


. . . You would be delighted (or would you?) with our prayers at Mass: 
a regular tower of Babel — or upper room at Pentecost! The catechist 
leads them off in Cantonese, and the rest read out in Swatowese, Hakka, 
Fukein, Shanghai, and Mandarin. But it’s the only thing possible under 
the circumstances; and they love it, for they have something to do, they 
are a part of this Big Thing! And candidates are clamoring for admission. 
Hong Kong Rev. M. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


TRANSFIGURED WORLD. Design, Theme and Symbol in Worship. By 
Sister M. Laurentia Digges, C.S.J. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New York. 
1957. Pp. xvi-240. Cloth, $4.00. 

The beauties of nature, poetry, art and music can be charming sub- 
jects in themselves. Applied to the liturgy by a sensitive and imaginative 


author who combines the smooth style of the good writer with the orderly 
presentation of the good teacher, they become the ingredients of a 
beautiful and inspiring book. 

It is not a spiritual book, in the sense that it discusses the spiritual 
transfiguration of man. Rather, it discusses the transfiguration of nature 
which takes place through the liturgy. The Mass, the sacraments, the 
divine office and the liturgical year transfigure the physical things of 
earth, the hours of the day and the seasons of the year, and make them 
instruments of grace, and it is this elevation of nature that occupies the 
thought of the author. A merely factual presentation would have been 
prosaic; Sister Laurentia adds the spark of brilliance which makes the 
picture live. 

It will be apparent that the reader who has personal knowledge of the 
poems, art and music which are so often referred to will gain more from 
the book than an inexperienced reader. Brahms’ “Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn,” for example, is a striking comparison (pp. 46-47) for those 
who are acquainted with the piece; but it will lose much of its color and 
effect if it is not known. Fortunately, the author always makes her com- 
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parisons very clearly, so that even the inexperienced will grasp the central 
idea, even if they miss its full impact. 

There are a few minor complaints. The first part of the book seems a 
bit lengthy ; one covers some forty pages before he comes upon a specific 
subject on which to hang the generalisations that have been made. The 
eight Hours of the divine office do not correspond so closely to three-hour 
periods of the day as the author insists (pp. 181 ff.); and the 16th chap- 
ter of St. Benedict’s Rule has a better explanation for the text “Seven 
times a day ... ” (p. 186). But these defects are incidental to the 
whole. In Transfigured World, Sister Laurentia has shown us in a most 
delightful way that the liturgy has a beautiful design, a magnificent 
theme, and a profound symbolism, and no reader will come away without 
sharing much of her enthusiasm. 

St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 


THE ROMAN CATACOMBS AND THEIR MARTYRS. By Rev. Ludwig 
Hertling, S.J., and Rev. Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J. Translated by Rev. M. J. 
Costelloe, S.J. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1956. Pp. xvi-224; map, 
illustrations, 44 plates. Cloth, $3.50. 


“The catacombs are nothing but cemeteries, and out of any number of 
sepulchral decorations and inscriptions it is impossible to reconstruct 
a [whole] catechism or system of dogmatic theology” (p. 4). 

Here is the kind of book on the catacombs of Rome we have been 
waiting for, the joint effort of Fr. Hertling, well-known professor of 
General Church History, and Fr. Kirschbaum, topflight archeologist, a 
former book now newly revised in the light of the latest findings beneath 
St. Peter’s, and done into smooth, flowing English by Fr. Costelloe, 
Fulbright scholar, 1950-51. 

The inexhaustible witness of the whole early Church is constantly 
called upon to illustrate — and to supplement — the multiple testimony 
of their Christian faith left in the Roman soil and Roman sepulchre by 
countless men and women, who knew in whom they had believed and 
that He was able to bring them to life everlasting with Himself. 

In a swift chapter on “Exploration” we quickly live through the time 
from the modern rediscovery of the catacombs (after Antonio Bosio’s 
Roma Sotterranea appeared posthumously in 1629, he was hailed as “the 
Columbus of the Catacombs”), through the systematizing of Marchi and 
De Rossi and the modern stalwarts. We find a good map of Rome and its 
environs in connection with the chapter on “Cemeteries,” which ends 
with the determination to abandon the catacombs for burial as a result 
of the Lombard invasions. “The Tombs of the Popes,” of course, is the 
thrilling account of the one-time papal crypt in San Callisto. “The Tombs 
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of the Martyrs” in some fashion enumerates every known martyr buried 
in the Roman catacombs. “The Tombs of the Apostles,” the most detailed 
and technical in the volume, lets us follow the story without getting lost 
in scientific niceties. The chapters on “Persecutions” and “On the Way 
to Martyrdom” are graphic and alluring resumés of the Acts and records 
of the martyrs, not only in Rome, but over the whole realm of Chris- 
tianity. 

In the chapter on “The Eucharist,” evidence is multiplied that in the 
age of martyrs, as today, the Sacrifice-Sacrament was the center of the 
liturgy and of personal piety. Mass was celebrated in the catacombs 
occasionally, for the dead and, later, on feasts of distinguished martyrs, 
for instance; but the idea commonly held, that “the regular liturgical 
gatherings of the community were held in the subterranean cemeteries, 
is to be entirely rejected” (p. 133). 

This is followed by a fine chapter on “Baptism and Confirmation,” also 
very good in setting out that strange, passing custom of deferring baptism 
to early manhood. 

“The People of God” are found to be, by inspecting some of the more 
than twenty-thousand extant inscriptions, rich men, poor men, lettered 
men and unlearned men and women, a vast multitude whom no man 
can count, a baker, a banker, a tanner, a linen-weaver, a seamstress, a 
portrait painter, a stone mason, a lawyer, a druggist, a fruit-grower, a 
woman vegetable-vendor, a librarian, a wheelwright, a storekeeper, a vic- 


torious charioteer of the Green Party, and so on, and so on. One of the 
very finest sarcophagi of the year 217 proudly proclaims, on one side, 
that its owner had filled a whole list of high offices, until “appointed by 


” 


the divine Commodus to administer the barracks . . . ” and, on the 
other side, says simply: “He was taken up to God . . . while he was 
returning to Rome from the campaigns. His freedman Ampelius has 
written this” (p. 155). The ubiquitous Christian watchword, In pace (In 
peace), is found to be borrowed from the Jews. 

The final chapter, “The Creed of the Catacombs Art,” lightly covers 
some of the countless and touching ways these people profess their faith 
in the life after death, caught up to be with the Lord. 

St. Mary’s College Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 


MEDITATING THE GOSPELS. By Rev. Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. The 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1957. Pp. vii-460. Cloth, $3.90. 
However excellent the content of these simple Gospel meditations, it 


is perhaps for another reason that they will be most useful. For by their 
very construction they can teach those who use them just what medita- 
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tion (and Christian prayer) really consist in. We priests often meet 
people who say: “Father, I just can’t seem to meditate. I don’t know 
how to pray!” These meditations teach us right off that the first thing 
to do is to put ourselves in the presence of God, the presence of Christ. 
But, someone will say, just how do you do that? Father Emeric shows 
us: by opening the Gospels and by believing very simply that Christ is 
there — the very same Christ who once spoke to the multitudes and to 
His chosen disciples, telling us now what He told them then. 

Once this living, personal contact with Christ is achieved, the rest 
follows simply and naturally. The Gospel text thus filled with life spon- 
taneously calls forth a response from our hearts, a response that is often 
framed in the form of a question. Christ speaks to us, and we listen grate- 
fully and with confidence to His divine promises, the while we continue 
to seek for deeper and deeper meanings in His words. To a heart thus 
opened and prepared, the Gospel constantly reveals its deepest meanings. 
And it is Christ Himself speaking to us who brings us to this blessed 
understanding of the text. Another thing the divine Master does is to help 
us formulate certain requests which we will now see, not as abstract 
precepts, but as His own confidential suggestions to us. 

In this way, a spontaneous dialogue whose composition derives 
from the Word of God itself — will combine with our own most intimate 
experiences (motivated simultaneously by God’s grace and our own 
faith) to produce the best meditation and the best prayer. This is what 
Fr. Emeric’s book will teach to all who make it their daily companion. 
The Fathers used to call this kind of prayer lectio divina. It is the most 
traditional manner of monastic prayer, and this book brings it within 
the reach of the man of today. 

Paris, France Louis Bouyer, of the Oratory 


OUR FATHER. A Handbook for Meditation. Edited by Karl Becker and 
Maria Peter. Translated by Ruth Mary Bethell. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. 
1956. Pp. 340. Cloth, $4.50. 

In this wicked world everything from phony Baroque to things that 


glow in the dark masquerades as Catholic tradition. When a witness to 
the real thing appears, therefore, the occasion demands recognition. This 
book is such a witness. Its editors have ranged over the whole of Christian 
history in selecting texts on the Lord’s prayer. The Didache, Origen, and 
Irenaeus here rub elbows with Bonaventure, Nicholas of Cusa, Teresa 
of Avila, and Fenelon. Karl Rahner is in the book, so is Gerald Vann; 
and so too are Savonarola and, in one passage, Luther. “All that rings 
true, all that commands reverence. . . . ” German authors predominate 
among the writers of recent centuries, but the total effect of the selections 
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is one of rounded catholicity. Representatives of the piety of many ages 
are here assembled. The gathering presents Catholic tradition as the 
living supernatural reality it is. 

St. John’s Abbey Hilary Thimmesh, O.S.B. 


DOCUMENTS OF AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORY. By the Rt. Rev. 
John Tracy Ellis. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 1956. Pp. 667. 
Cloth, $8.75. 
AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. By the Rt. Rev. John Tracy Ellis. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. xiii-208. Cloth, $3.00. 
AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. By the Rt. 
Rev. John Tracy Ellis. The Heritage Foundation, Chicago. 1956. Pp. 63. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Monsignor Ellis has established some new unclassified record of 


scholarly production with the publication of these three works. All in one 
year he has presented us with a book of basic documents on American 
Catholic history; a concise four-part interpretative survey of that 
same history; and a most provocative and controversial analysis of 
the current status of intellectual life among Catholics in this country. 
Each of these three volumes deserves full treatment, and a summary here 
of their significance implies only the rapid rate with which they followed 
one another into print. 

Documents of American Catholic History is a collection of original 
sources and readings from Columbus to the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. The documents are arranged chronologically, and each 
carries an introductory essay by Monsignor Ellis which places the docu- 
ment in perspective. Political, economic, social, intellectual, cultural, and 
spiritual topics are embraced by these documents, and American Catho- 
lics can discover through them the rich and varied religious background 
of their American heritage. Perhaps an organization of these documents 
in units or topics for reading purposes might have been equally effective. 
The book is priced at $8.75, and is unfortunately far too expensive for 
the wide distribution it deserves. 

American Catholicism, an interpretative history of American Catho- 
licism in four essays, was originally given as a 1956 series of lectures at 
the University of Chicago on the Walgreen Foundation for the Study 
of American Institutions. The four chapters cover the colonial, early 
American, immigrant and recent periods of the development of the 
Church in the U.S.A. Although the treatment is summary, this survey 
is both scholarly and readable. Monsignor Ellis plans a more complete 
history of the Church in the United States, but until it appears these 
essays are indispensable for an understanding of Catholic origins in the 
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new world. This volume does much to advance the cause of religious 
history in the American climate. Far too much of our American historical 
study for far too long has been orientated in the spheres of political, 
economic, and social developments. A most welcome breath of fresh 
interpretation is on the horizon, apparent at present in our growing aware- 
ness of the intellectual and cultural patterns of America’s past. Next will 
come the religious factor, and Ellis with this volume advances that happy 
day. 

The first two volumes, accordingly, advance the cause of full realiza- 
tion of the basic factor of civilization, namely religion, as Toynbee has 
repeatedly stated. The third volume, American Catholics and the Intel- 
lectual Life, originally given as an address at the National Catholic 
Educational Association convention, is a stimulus to the flowering of that 
synthesis. Ellis carefully traces the role and influence of the intellectual 
virtues in American Catholicism, and indicates the pressing need of a 
revival in this field. The story is not pleasant, and the cries of anguish 
from several quarters that followed this address bear witness to its time- 
liness. American Catholics have grown accustomed to talking to them- 
selves and praising themselves indiscriminately. Our minority position 
and consequent ghetto complex have limited Catholic influence on the 
main currents of American development. Our intellectual contributions 
have been pitifully inadequate, understandable as the causes of this lag 
may be. This volume will go far toward helping us face up honestly and 
humbly to the implications of our deficit, and the importance of intel- 
lectual effort in traditional Catholic culture. 

Each of these three works rates a place on the shelves of serious stu- 
dents of American Catholicism. Their wide distribution would provide 
that background of information and interpretation so necessary today as 
American Catholics are developing a more mature approach to con- 
termporary problems of religion and society. Without this historical 
analysis of our present status it will be difficult to move out from the 
several amateur, doctrinaire, and over-simplified positions of good inten- 
tioned endeavors. A balanced understanding of causation is a funda- 
mental basis for new Christian vitality. 
St. John’s Abbey Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 


COMMUNITY JOURNEY. By George Ineson. Sheed and Ward, New York. 
1957. Pp. 199. Cloth, $3.25. 


This is the log of a journey made by a group of English families 
— mostly pacifist, Protestant and/or unbelieving, but possessed by an 
ideal of community life — covering the passing over from community 
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living on a purely naturalistic basis (the author makes no secret of its 
thorough failure) to the gradual discovery and submission to the Catholic 
ideal. Consciously modelling their (still enduring) community on the 
principles of the Mystical Body and Benedictine monachism, with 
manual labor and the common celebration of the divine office and the 
Mass taken for granted, they feel that they have found what they had 
been seeking these many years. Mr. Ineson says: “The difficulties and 
problems are still with us, but instead of dividing they are the means of 
remaking; we have been given the freedom which comes from commit- 
ment and the joy of knowing that we are in God’s hands” (p. 191). 
Well established and satisfied Catholics sometimes tend to dismiss 
people like Mr. Ineson and his friends as eccentrics or worse. But there 
are people like them in the world — many of them — and Christ and 
His Community are for them. It is no exaggeration to say that by their 
dedication to Gospel simplicity and to Christ’s own dream of unity in 
community, they too have much to contribute to modern Catholicism. 
St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE NOVICE. Edited by Rev. Conrad Pepler, O.P. 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1956. Pp. ix-73. Paper, $1.00. 


THE DOCTRINAL INSTRUCTION OF RELIGIOUS SISTERS. Religious 
Life Series, Vol. VI. Translated from the French. Newman Press, Westmin- 
ster, Md. Pp. x-192. Cloth, $3.50. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1955 SISTERS’ INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUAL- 
ITY. Edited by Rev. A. Leonard Collins, C.S.C. Notre Dame Press, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 1956. Pp. vii-248. Cloth, $3.50. 


Here are three valuable contributions to the growing literature on 
what has come to be called “sister formation.” They come from three 
different conferences for sisters from as many different nations, namely, 
England, France and the United States. Each bears the impress and 
reveals the situation and needs of the land of its origin. 

The first is an elementary, common sense approach to the formation 
of novices in a country all but oblivious to the life and apostolate of 
religious sisters. Father Ambrose Farrell opens this series with a digest 
of canon law as it applies to novitiates, which is interspersed with a 
number of shrewd observations: for example, he advises superiors to 
be mindful of the distinction between canon and constitutional law, 
since their authority extends only to the latter. Father Henry St. John 
devotes three lectures to the education cf the novice, as a person, in 
prayer, and in faith; the content of his lectures is fundamental and his 
approach is as psychological as it is theological. The series closes with 
two lectures by Dr. F. B. Elkisch on the psychology of the novice, which 
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contain, among other good advice on the problems and needs of the 
young, a sensible explanation of the mother-daughter fixation. 

The second volume is precisely the kind of study we expect from 
France: brilliant, systematic, au courant et actuel. The English transla- 
tion, done anonymously, omits those lectures of the conference which 
applied to specific problems in France; it contains, under the supervision 
of Pére Plé, who edited the original and contributed a brief introduc- 
tion, only that material which he deems “applicable to religious women 
today the world over.” Eight lectures are equally divided under two 
headings: Part I— The Problem is Set, Part II— Towards New Reali- 
izations. The first chapter, by Sister Jeanne d’Arc, O.P. on “The Place 
of Study in a Woman’s Religious Life,” impressed the reviewer as the 
most penetrating and brilliant of all. If any man is inclined to question 
whether a woman can become a theologian or whether the feminine 
mind has anything to contribute to theology, he will find a surprisingly 
affirmative answer and a rewarding experience in this article. Of special 
note are the lectures by J. Beyer, S.J., on woman’s role in the Church 
according to the teaching of Pope Pius XII, by Louis Charlier, O.P. on 
the chief codifications, the great syntheses and the organization of sacred 
studies in the course of history, and by P.-A. Liégé, O.P., “Towards a 
Catechetic Theology.” The latter outlines a plan based on the liturgical 
life of the Church. 

The American volume, like the first, is instructional rather than 
investigative. True, time was provided during the conferences for discus- 
sion, but the question-answer periods reveal a search for practical solu- 
tions to the problems of the present status rather than a concern for 
adaptations to the changing conditions of modern times and for future 
developments. Perhaps the most forward-looking of the conferences, all 
of which are indeed models of spiritual instruction, are those of Father 
Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., on living with the Church in prayer and 
spiritual reading. In them we find a prudent blend of suggestions as to 
preserving the essentials of stability and tradition and to adapting the 
accidentals to present and future conditions of religious life, a point 
repeatedly stressed in the talks of Pius XII on this subject of sister 
formation and a valid extension of the Benedictine ideals of “stability 
and conversion.” Here prayer and reading are assigned their proper 
roles, not so much as means to religious perfection, but as essential 
elements of the liturgical life of the Church and hence as sources of all 
Christian life and growth. 

Marian College R. P. Bierberg, C.PPS. 
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